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he  citizens  of  the  United  States 
«of  America  have  a  right  to  applaud  themselves  for  having  given 
to  mankind  examples  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  policy,  a  policy 
worthy  of  imitation.  All  possess  alihe  liberty  of  conscience  and 
immunities  of  citizenship* 

It  is  now  no  more  that  toleration  is  spoken  of,  as  if  it  was  by 
the  indulgence  of  one  class  of  people  that  another  enjoyed  the     { 
exercise  of  their  inherent  natural  rights* 

For,  happily,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  gives    I 
to  bigotry  no  sanction,  to  persecution  no  assistance,  requires  only 
that  they  who  live  under  its  protection  should  demean  themselves 
as  good  citizens,  in  giving  it  on  all  occasions  their  effectual 
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How  a  certain  technique 
remembered  from  Signal 
Corps  days  helped  an  ex> 
WAC  out  of  a  tight  spot 


By    JOHN     F.     HAYES 


CAROL  saw  the  man  when  he  crossed 
the  road,  and  thought  nothing  of  it. 
The  woods  came  up  close  to  the  rear 
of  the  cabin;  her  brother  Lee  had  men- 
tioned that  when  she  and  Paul  had 
asked  about  the  cabin.  "Here's  the  key, 
kid,"  he  said,  "for  as  long  as  you  like. 
It's  kind  of  wild  np  there,  but  that  husky 
husband  of  yours  will  take  care  of  you." 

Carol  did  have  a  brand  new  husband, 
who  just  now  was  across  the  mountain 
doing  some  post-discharge  planning.  As 
for  living  secluded  in  the  Pennsylvania 
hills,  it  was  a  quieting  experience.  At 
first  she  had  taken  off  her  watch  and 
put  it  in  her  trunk.  She  had  let  the 
alarm  clock  run  down  and  put  it  in  the 
cabinet  under  the  sink,  behind  the  pots 
and  pans.  She  had  thought  of  discon- 
necting the  telephone  but  decided  not 
to  bother ;  it  would  never  ring  for  them, 
anyway.  She  wanted  to  get  away  from 
bells. 

She  had  copied  International  Morse 
on  a  mill  until  she  could  do  it  and  read 
a    book    simultaneously;    she    had    run 


telephone  switchboards  In  Algiers  and 
Italy  and  Paris,  and  it  was  good  to  be 
finished  with  all  that.  She  had  had  all 
the  radio  she  wanted :  still,  it  was  radio 
which  had  brought  her  and  Paul  to- 
gether. 

They  had  met  at  a  Mr.  Holman- 
Parker's  garden  party  in  Algiers,  and 
Paul  had  been  amazingly  attentive ;  and, 
sitting  with  her  on  a  white  stone  bench, 
his  fingers  had  whisked  lightly  against 
the  stone  in  a  series  of  dots  and  dashes 
which  said,  "You're  sweet."  Carol  gave 
him  no  sign  that  she  read  code  until 
later  that  evening  when,  in  the  midst 
of  some  dull  storytelling  by  their  host, 
she  looked  over  at  Paul  and  blinked 
" — . — . — "  very  slowly.  He  jumped,  in^ 
stantly  alert.  "Take  me  home,"  she 
signalled,  "Why,  sure,"  said  Paul  aloud, 
which  startled  everybody,  including  Mr, 
Holman- Parker. 

Algiers — not  so  long  ago,  but  far 
away  from  Pennsylvania  hills.  Soon, 
Carol  knew,  she  would  have  to  find  her 
place  in  civilian  life.  But  not  just  yet. 
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Not  until  the  bells  quit  chasing  her  at 
night.  Not  until  she  could  get  up  in  the 
morning  from  a  smooth  bed,  instead 
of  one  with  sheets  tangled  into  ropes 
and  the  pillows  flung  into  the  far  corner 
of  the  room.  She  wanted  to  live  here 
quietly  with  Paul  Custis  until  his 
terminal  leave  was  over  and  enter 
civilian  life  with  him  as  a  partner  calm 
and  steady  and  serene. 

Carol  saw  the  man  when  he  crossed 
the  road.  She  was  doing  her  washing, 
on  a  washboard  in  a  wooden  tub,  and 
had  straightened  up  for  a  moment  just 
as  he  was  visible  through  the  window. 
If  she  thought  anything  of  him,  it  was 
that  he  seemed  in  a  hurry.  Lots  of 
people  came  out  to  go  walking  in  the 
woods.  She  and  Paul  did  plenty  of  it. 
They  might  take  a  stroll  this  afternoon, 
in  fact  He  was  due  home  inside  the 
hour. 

Paul  was  a  steadying  force  on  her, 
Carol  knew.  They  had  been  married 
only  two  months,  but  his  influence  was 
all  around  her.  It  was  on  his  account 
that  she  had  started  wearing  her  watch 
again  and  had  resurrected  the  alarm 
clock  from,  its  tinny  oblivion  and  put 
it  ticking  on  the  kitchen  shelf. 

It  was  due  to  Paul,  too,  that  a  little 
brown  radio  was  playing  softly  on  the 
kitchen  table  as  she  wrung  out  her 
laundry  by  hand  and  laid  it  in  the 
clothes  basket. 

Paul  was  in  town  talking  with  some- 
one about  co-axial  cables,  which  was 
to  be  his  field  when  the  signal  corps 
was  finally  through  with  him.  He 
talked  about  his  plans  to  Carol  with 
boyish  enthusiasm ;  outwardly  she  lis- 
tened, but  inwardly  she  was  scarcely 
aware  of  what  he  said,  because  those 
things  were  Paul's  problems  and  they 
seemed  small  and  far  away ;  while  her 
own  problems  were  in  the  forefront  of 


her  mind  so  that  she  couldn't  see  past 
them. 

Carol  went  out  into  the  yard  and 
strung  her  clothesline.  The  wind  was 
light  and  dry — a  good  laundry  day.  She 
returned  to  the  house.  The  radio  was 
playing  a  Strauss  waltz  and  she  knew 
that  if  Paul  had  been  home  he  would 
have  grabbed  her  and  danced  her  all 
around  the  kitchen. 

Out  on  the  highway  a  car  screeched 
past  with  the  throbbing  wail  of  a  siren, 
like  an  air  raid  alarm.  She  listened 
until  it  was  gone. 

And  then  the  Strauss  waltzes  were 
finished  and  a  voice  said,  "Good  after- 
noon, ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  bring 
you  now  our  twelve  o'clock  newscast. 
State  police  have  captured  two  of  the 
three  men  who  killed  two  troopers  in 
a  highway  battle  early  this  morning  but 
the  third  man  shot  his  way  out  and  is 
still  at  large.  He  is  described  as  of 
medium  height,  dark  haired,  about 
thirty  years  old.  Police  reported  that 
he  may  have  been  wounded  in — '* 

Carol  reached  to  turn  the  radio  off. 
"Leave  it  alone !"  a  voice  demanded. 
She  whirled.  A  man  stood  just  within 
the  door,  flattened  against  the  wall,  out 
of  sight  from  the  road.  He  was  of 
medium  height,  dark  haired,  about 
thirty  years  old.  His  eyes  were  cold 
blue,  and  bloodshot.  Both  hands  were 
jammed  deep  in  his  coat  pockets  "Leave 
the  radio  alone,"  he  said. 

Carol  was  so  frightened  she  could 
barely  see ;  the  room  seemed  dim  and 
her  breast  felt  like  kettledrums  boom- 
ing. But  she  heard  her  voice,  small  and 
flat,  saying,  "Who  do  you  think  you 
are  and  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Never  mind,  you,"  he  said.  "Keep 
away  from  the  windows."  He  looked, 
around  the  room  and  noticed  the  bed- 
room door.  "Anybody  else  here?" 

"No,"  she  said. 
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He  moved  swiftly  to  a  chair,  kicked 
it  into  a  corner  and  sat  down,  watching 
her  constantly. 

The  radio  now  was  plajdng  a  noon- 
hour  devotional  service.  A  man's  clear 
voice  was  saying,  "And  thine  ears  shall 
hear  a  M^ord  behind  thee  saying,  This 
is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye  turn 
to  the  right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to 
the  left." 

The  man  motioned  through  his  pocket. 
"Turn  it  off." 

Carol  clicked  the  switch.  She  was 
trying  desperately  to  find  a  way  out  of 
this.  Paul  was  coming,  but  not  for 
nearly  an  hour.  She  could  never  stand 
this  for  an  hour. 

In  the  next  room  was  a  telephone.  If 
she  could  only  think  of  some  way  to 
get  into  the  bedroom,  knock  the  tele- 
phone off  the  hook,  speak  a  few  words 
loud  enough   for  the  operator  to  hear. 

She  felt  her  eyes  widen.  The  gunman 
had  both  hands  shoved  deep  into  his 
coat  pockets.  The  right  hand,  she  knew, 
held  a  gun.  On  the  floor  beside  his  chair, 
under  his  left  hand,  was  a  little  pool  of 
blood.  So.  The  police  had  been  right, 
he  had  been  wounded.  He  had  only  one 
good  hand,  his  gun  hand. 

A  glimmer  of  an  idea  came  into  her 
head.  Not  the  end  of  it,  not  the  solution, 
just  the  beginning  of  a  thought.  Per- 
haps she  could  keep  him  occupied  until 
Paul  came  walking  in. 

She  was  surprised  at  her  steady  voice. 
"Just  why  you  find  it  necessary  to  point 
a  gun  at  me  I  don't  know,"  she  said. 
"But  if  it  amuses  you,  go  ahead.  Have 
you  eaten  lately?" 

"No.  That's  what  Tm  here  for.  Food." 

"I'll  fry  you  some  eggs,"  she  said, 
and  reached  down  for  the  skillet.  The 
man  said  nothing  but  hunched  his  chin 
farther  down  between  his  shoulders. 
She  saw  the  wolfish  hunger  flare  in  his 
eyes. 


She  lighted  the  gasoline  stove  and 
put  the  fat  in  the  skillet.  She  got  two 
eggs  from  the  box,  lifted  one  to  crack 
it,  and  laid  it  down  again,  "Just  a  min- 
ute," she  said,  and  walked  to  her  bed- 
room door. 

She  passed  through  the  doorway  and 
was  closing  the  door  from  the  other 
side.  The  telephone  was  only  six  feet 
away.  A  fierce  exultation  leaped  up  in 
her.  And  then  she  felt  the  knob  twist  in 
her  hand  and  the  door  was  jerked  open. 

"Come  out  of  this !"  snarled  the  man. 
"Don't  try  none  of  them  tricks,  Miss." 
He  caught  her  by  the  shoulder  and 
whirled  her  around.  "There's  nothing  in 
here  you  need  to  fry  eggs  with."  He 
looked  at  the  telephone,  scowled  for  a 
moment,  and  left  it  alone.  "Get  back  in 
the  kitchen  and  start  cuttin'." 

1  HE  physical  contact  had  angered 
Carol.  For  an  instant  she  pictured  her- 
self putting  up  a  physical  fight.  Then 
she  remembered  the  gun  in  his  pocket 
and  her  heart  started  bouncing  again 
like  a  yo-yo. 

She  went  back  to  the  stove.  The  man 
was  watching  her,  watching  out  the 
windows,  looking  out  at  the  yard  where 
her  clothesline  was  stretched  in  the  sun. 
There  were  two  houses  across  the  road 
and  down  the  valley.  "Do  you  know 
them  people?"  he  demanded. 

"No.  I'm  new  up  here." 

"Just  the  same,"  he  said,  "you  better 
get  your  wash  hung  up.  These  hillbillies 
are  nosey."  He  pulled  back  from  the 
window.  "That  empty  clothesline—" 

"Well,  would  you  rather  have  me 
hang  washing  or  fry  your  eggs  ?" 

"Fry, the  eggs,"  he  ordered.  "I  gotta 
eat.  I  gotta  stay  here  tonight,  too,  Miss, 
Be  figurin'  on  that.  I'll  sleep  in  there 
where  the  telephone  is.  And  you — you'U 
be  tied  up  in  a  chair." 

He  called  her  "Miss."  Her  wedding 
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ring,  while  she  washed,  was  in  a  dresser 
drawer.  He  didn't  know  she  had  a  hus- 
band near  by. 

The  eggs  spread  out  in  the  pan  and 
the  edges  were  curling  brown.  If  only 
she  could  think  what  to  do.  The  preach- 
er on  the  radio  had  said,  quoting  Isaiah, 
"'And  thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word 
behind  thee  saying.  This  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye  turn  to  the  right 
hand,   and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left.'  " 

In  a  little  while  Paul  would  come. 
He  would  come  walking  up  the  gravel 
path  and  the  man  would  see  him.  He 
would  see  him  before  Paul  knew  there 
was  danger.  There  would  be  shooting 
and  very   likely    Paul   would   get   hurt. 

"Ye  shall  hear  a  word  behind  thee." 
Once  before  Carol  had  heard  that 
quoted.  It  was  in  the  spiritual  briefing 
of  a  group  of  pilots  in  Normandy,  in  a 
little,  blacked-out  cellar  where  the  boys 
sat  on  wine  kegs  and  the  chaplain  stood 
before  them,  candlelight  flickering  on 
his  homely,  smiling  face.  He  told  the 
flyers  they  were  not  going  alone,  that 
there  was  a  Presence  with  them  to  pro- 
tect and  guide.  "  'He  will  be  very 
gracious  unto  thee  at  the  voice  of  thy 
cry ;  when  he  shall  hear  it,  he  will  an- 
swer thee.'  Of  course,"  the  chaplain 
had  said,  "there's  a  condition.  Maybe 
you  boys  didn't  notice  that.  Lots  of 
people  don't,  when  they  read  the  Bible. 
Every  time  there's  a  promise,  there's  a 
condition.  'At  the  v'oice  of  thy  cry,'  it 
says.  That  means  you  must  turn  unto 
Him — ^to  make  yourself  eligible." 

It  had  been  quiet  there  in  the  cellar, 
while  he  looked  at  them,  smiling.  "It's 
like  radio,"  he  said.  "Right  now,  the 
ether  around  is  crowded  with  voices. 
Music.  The  speech  of  your  friends,  on 
the  ground  and  in  the  air.  But  we  don't 
hear  them  because  we're  not  tuned  in. 
So  it  is  with  the  voice  of  God,  men. 
You've  got  to  tune  in  first." 


The  sputtering  of  the  candles.  A  deep 
rumbling,  miles  away.  "How?"  said  a 
pilot. 

"Draw  nigh  to  Him,"  said  the  chap- 
lain, "and  He  will  draw  nigh  to  thee. 
That's  too  long,  isn't  it?  Let  me  try 
again.  .  .  .  Well,  volumes  have  been 
written  just  to  say  three  little  words — 
Love  your  brother.  Paste  that  in  your 
hats,  men.  It  will  get  you  a  long  ways." 

Love  your  brother.  Carol  slipped  a 
spatula  under  the  eggs  and  flopped  them, 
over.  Love  this  thug  whom  she  was  about 
to  feed?  She  couldn't  do  that.  She  could 
be  sorry  about  his  bleeding  hand,  noth- 
ing more.  Who  else?  Paul,  of  course. 
Paul  was  going  to  step  into  this  in  an- 
other few  minutes.  And  she  had  been 
wanting  him  to.  If  she  were  truly  un- 
selfish, she  would  forget  her  own  pre- 
dicament and  figure  out  some  way  to 
warn  Paul  away. 

XHERE  it  was.  That  was  what  the 
chaplain  meant.  "He  will  be  very  gra- 
cious unto  thee  at  the  voice  of  thy  cry; 
when  he  shall  hear  it,  he  will  answer 
thee."  How?  How  do  we  cry  unto  the 
Lord?  Love  your  brother.  Paste  it  in 
your  hat. 

She  slid  the  eggs  onto  a  plate  and 
stood  looking  down  at  them,  not  seeing 
them,  thinking  very  hard.  Her  answer 
was  coming,  plain  as  the  clothesline 
hanging  out  in  the  sun.  Plain  as  though 
it  had  been  written  out  and  handed  to 
her.  She  feared  to  look  the  man  in  the 
face  lest  her  sudden  elation  should  give 
her  away.  As  soon  as  she  had  forgotten, 
her  own  danger  and  taken  thought  for 
Paul's  life,  the  answer  had  come. 

She  put  the  plate  on  the  table,  hacked 
off  three  pieces  of  bread,  and  laid  out 
silver.  "There  it  is,"  she  said.  "And 
before  you  start,  will  you  come  with  me 
while  I  get  a  little  more  laundry  from 
my  room  ?  I  forgot  the  stockings." 
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"All  right,  but  no  monkey  business," 
he  said.  "Where  are  they?" 

She  opened  the  bedroom  door.  "In 
that  white  bag  hanging  here/' 

"Fll  get  them,"  he  said.  He  sidled 
across  the  room,  watching  her.  He  took 
his  hand  away  from  his  gun  long  enough 
to  reach  into  the  bag  and  toss  the 
stocking's  onto  the  bed. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Carol.  She  picked 
them  up  and  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 
The  man  seated  himself  at  the  table 
and  ate.  Carol  paid  no  more  attention 
to  him.  Quickly  she  sudsed  the  hose  and 
squeezed  them  out  in  her  hands. 

Her  other  laundry  was  wrung  and 
piled  in  the  basket.  She  put  the  stock- 
ings on  top.  The  clock  said  twelve  forty- 
five. 

Carefully  and  slowly  she  hung  her 
laundry  in  the  sun.  Cars  were  passing 
on  the  highway.  Faces  looked  out  at 
her.  A  weird  sense  of  humor  led  Carol 
to  imagine  some  of  those  travelers  com- 
menting on  the  peaceful  scene — a  young 
girl  hanging  her  washing  against  a  back- 
drop of  Pennsylvania  woods.  Peaceful 
my  eye ! 

She  went  back  into  the  cabin  and  put 
away  her  basket.  She  had  been  deliber- 
ate, hanging  up  the  clothes.  It  was  time 
for  Paul  to  come. 

Down  on  the  highway  she  heard 
brakes  squeak.  So  did  the  man  with  the 
gun.  He  looked  tow^ard  the  gravel  path. 
He  jumped  to  his  feet  and  hugged  the 
wall.  "That  soldier !"  he  said,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper.  "Get  away  from  the 
windows !" 

Carol  hugged  the  wall  beside  the  man. 
She  did  not  look  out  the  doorway.  She 
prayed  that  Paul  would  be  alert.  She 
did  not  look  down  the  path  because  she 
was  watching  the  man's  right  hand.  If 
it  came  out  of  his  pocket  with  the  gun, 
she  was  going  to  jump  on  him.  What- 
ever might  happen  to  her,  she  was  going 


to  save  her  husband.  The  man's  breath- 
ing was  quick  and  labored.  Then  he 
relaxed.  He  walked  to  the  doorway  and 
looked  out.  Carol  looked  over  his 
shoulder.  There  was  no  one  in  sight. 
Paul  had  gone. 

-Half  an  hour  later  there  was  a  shot 
close  by  in  the  back  yard.  The  man 
rushed  to  the  back  door.  At  the  same 
moment  two  state  police  ran  in  from  the 
front  of  the  house.  Carol  threw  herself 
on  the  floor,  in  case  there  was  shooting, 
and  wondered  how  it  felt  to  be  stepped 
on  by  a  policeman.  The  visitor  whirled 
at  their  footsteps  and  was  tugging  at 
his  gun,  when  the  leading  policeman 
slapped  him,  forehand  and  backhand, 
with  the  barrel  of  his  service  revolver. 
The  man  slumped  to  the  floor. 

A  third  trooper  came  in  through  the 
back  door,  and  Paul  was  right  behind 
him.  The  police  picked  up  the  killer  and 
slipped  handcuffs  on  him.  Paul  picked 
up  Carol  and  kissed  her  three  times. 

"Baby,  you're  the  smartest  girl  in 
forty-eight  states !"  he  shouted.  He 
yelled  at  the  police.  "Didn't  I  tell  you? 
See  how  she  did  it?"  He  waved  his 
hand,  vaguely.  "Nobody  but  Carol  would 
think  of  a  thing  like  that."  he  inspected 
her  face  carefully.  "Did  he  hurt  you, 
Honey?" 

"He  just  scared  me,"  said  Carol, 
weakly.  "But  I  got  the  laundry  done." 

"I'll  say  5^ou  did  the  laundry,"  said 
Paul.  "That  was  beautiful.  Let's  go  out 
and  look  at  it  again." 

They  went  down  the  path,  turned 
around  and  looked  at  Carol's  washing, 
as  Paul  had  seen  it  when  he  approached 
from  the  highway.  Three  handkerchiefs 
— that  was  S.  Three  stockings — ^that  was 
O.  Three  more  handkerchiefs.  The  long 
pieces  for  dashes,  the  short  ones  for 
dots,  spelling  out  her  warning  in  Inter- 
national Morse:  SOS  RUN  COPS. 
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Two  well-known  authors  pre- 
sent different  approaches  to 
the  big  question  of  the  day — 
what  to  do  about  atomic  power 

^  the  Peaceim2Je£/i/i 

By     DOROTHY     THOMPSON 

GENTLEMEN  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  I  would  like  to 
present  my  credentials  and  crave  a 
hearing. 

I  come  from  Mary  Doe.  She  did  not 
tell  me  to  come,  and  yet  she  sent  me. 
She  said,  "Some  one  must  speak  up." 
She  has  been  saying  that  over  and  over 
again  for  centuries.  So  I  have  come. 
For  I  am,  myself,  Mary  Doe. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  given  you  our 
sons.  Some  are  dead,  and  some  are  blind, 
and  some  gibber  behind  bars,  and  some 
walk  without  feet  and  work  without 
hands,  and  each  of  these  is  as  precious 
to  one  of  us  as  all  the  world  we  gave 
them  to  you  to  save. 

We  did  not  distrust  you  in  those  days, 
gentlemen.  We  believed  in  you. 

We  said,  "Soon  there  will  be  victory 
over  the  forces  of  evil,  and  then  our 
good  leaders  will  take  the  destruction 
out  of  the  world,  and  the  children  of 
all  future  mothers  will  be  tucked  into 
bed  with  laughter,  and  we  will  be  able 
to  look,  then,  into  the  eyes  of  the  photo- 
graph, under  the  Purple  Heart,  and  say 
softly,  'You  died,  beloved,  that  this 
good  world  might  be.'  " 


Now  comes  the  second  heartbreak, 

I  speak  quietly,  gentlemen.  But  we 
are  mothers  who  cannot  look  into  our 
dead  sons'  eyes.  When  we  look,  we  see 
an  accusation  in  them  more  terrible 
than  your  bombs. 

Their  eyes  say,  'Tt  is  a  lie  that  we 
died  to  free  humanity  of  fear  and  found 
the  world  forever  on  peace.  Already  new 
armies  are  forming,  of  nations  and 
within  nations,  and  already  there  is  a 
quarrel  between  those  who  speak  or 
pretend  to  speak  for  their  peoples,  as  to 
who  shall  have  the  most  dreadful  war 
weapon  ever  invented,  and  under  what 
circumstances  it  can  be  released  to  glaze 
the  earth  it  strikes,  evaporate  men, 
women  and  children  into  air.  Already 
spheres  of  influence,  all  highly  armed, 
are  marked  out  into  which  others  may 
not  penetrate," 

Gentlemen,  all  spheres  of  influence  are 
inhabited  by  people.  And  all  these  peo- 
ple are  bound  together,  each  with  the 
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other,  into  families  of  fathers  "who  sup- 
port, mothers  who  protect,  and  children, 
upon  whose  growth  in  love  depends  all 
civilization  and  culture. 

Gentlemen,  all  these  families  In  all  the 
nations  and  in  all  the  regions  and  sphere 
have  identical  needs,  hopes  and  yearn- 
ings. All,  without  exception,  seek  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  All,  without  ex- 
ception, .  seek  freedom  for  their  own 
development,  as  persons  and  societies, 
free  of  pressures  from  other  "powers," 
and  free  of  terrorization  from  parties 
within.  And  all,  without  exception,  pray 
for  the  security  of  peace. 

There  may  be  at  times  states,  or  am- 
bitious leaders  of  states,  who  are  not 
"peace-loving,"  but  there  are  always 
peace-loving  mothers,  fathers  and  chil- 
dren. In  the  societies  they  create  for 
themselves  and  around  themselves,  with- 
in, yet  apart  from  the  States,  Powers 
and  Parties  you  gentlemen  represent, 
they  live  in  mutual  trust. 

Nowhere  must  the  peace  of  societies 
be  "enforced"  by  instruments  of  indis- 
criminate terror. 

All  you  gentlemen  represent  states 
organized  in  the  name  of  these  families. 

You,  Leader  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  speak  for  a  state 
that  proclaimed  less  than  a  generation 
ago  the  world-wide  solidarity  of  all  peo- 
ple who  work.  Yet  you  have  not  once 
raised  your  voice  against  the  slaughter 
of  the  children  of  the  vast  majority — the 
workers — if  only  it  be  called  "enforcing 
peace." 

You,  Mr.  President,  represent  a  coun- 
try that  proclaims  liberty  under  law, 
the  equal  rights  of  all  men.  Yet  you 
have  collaborated  with  programs  estab- 
lishing one  law  for  the  victor  and  another 
for  the  vanquished,  one  law  for  the 
powers  and  another  for  the  powerless. 

You,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  represent 
a  people  rich  in  tolerance,  so  peaceable 


amongst  themselves  that  your  police 
carry  no  w  eapons.  Yet  so  fragile  is  your 
peace  that  you  do  not  dare  permanently 
to  dissolve  your  air-raid  wardens  or 
shelters,  and  you,  too,  have  raised  but 
a  weak  unconvincing  voice  for  the  con- 
trolled prohibition  of  the  race-destroy- 
ing weapons  that  have  usurped  the  last 
free  zone  of  the  globe,  the  air. 

Gentlemen,  speak  no  more  to  the 
mothers  about  your  peace  and  its  "en- 
forcement." Your  peace  seems  almost 
more  terrible  to  us  than  was  the  war. 
For  beyond  the  war  we  saw  the  rainbow 
of  peace,  but  beyond  your  peace  we  see 
the  lightning  flashes  heralding  the  thun- 
ders of  war.  Speak  to  us,  gentlemen,  of 
law ;  speak  to  us  of  liberty ;  speak  to  us 
of  j  ustice ;  speak  to  us  of  humanity ; 
speak  to  us  of  truth. 

Report  to  us  what  you  are  doing  to 
create  these.  Speak  no  more  to  us  of 
your  terrible  enforcements,  not  of  peace, 
but  of  national  power. 

Speak  to  us  of  charity,  and  mercy. 
While  you  make  your  speeches  and  lay 
your  plans  little  children  and  their  moth- 
ers are  dying  in  the  millions  because 
they  have  no  bread. 

Nurtured  in  confidence  and  love,  no 
child  of  mankind  knows  fear. 

Yet  you,  gentlemen,  whose  policies  are 
the  outcome  and  recreator  of  fear,  dare 
promise  to  free  the  world  of  fear  by 
means  of  mighty  armies.  And  as  the 
result  of  your  policies,  declared  to  the 
world  with  unexampled  smugness,  the 
war  against  the  children  goes  on  after 
every  arm  has  been  laid  down. 

Some  of  you  are  Christian  gentlemen. 
Each  of  your  mothers  had  but  one  am- 
bition for  you — that  you  should  grow 
up  to  be  a  good  man.  Each  of  them 
taught  you  to  pray,  not  "Make  me  a 
leader  of  the  world,"  but,  "Make  me  a 
good  boy."  Do  you  think  your  mothers 
were  silly?  Sentimental?  Ah,  no,  gentle- 
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men,  they  were  deeply  wise.  For  good- 
ness is  the  only  source  of  beneficent 
power. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  all  I  have  to  say 
now.  But  it  is  not  the  last  word.  We, 
gentlemen,  are  one-half  of  the  human 
race.  We  were  put  into  this  world  to 
brood,  and  nurture,  train  and  protect 
humanity.  We  form  the  greatest  inter- 
national in  the  world.  You  try,  gentle- 
men, to  keep  us  apart.  You,  sir,  will  not 
let  us  freely  communicate  with  our 
sisters.  You,  Mr.  President,  will  not  let 
us  reach  out  our  hands  to  a  child  else- 
where. You,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  seem 
to  fear  more  for  the  British  Empire 
than  care  for  the  people  in  its  far-flung 
parts.  But  in  spite  of  you  we  shall  find 
each  other. 

Gentlemen,    beware!     I    come    from 


Mary  Doe,  not  to  beseech  but  to  ad- 
monish and  to  warn.  FoT  I  am  pushed 
forward  by  the  hosts  of  the  mothers,  for 
whom  you  first  groped  in  the  dark,  and 
without  whom  you  wander  now  in  the 
dark,  a  darkness  shot  through  with 
nightmares  and  terrors. 

We  would  relieve  you  of  your  fears, 
gentlemen.  But  first  you  must  lay  aside 
your  guns.  You  must  come  into  the 
room  of  your  mother  unarmed.  Then 
we  will  show  you  that  the  healing  power 
in  the  world  is  not  where  you  search 
for  it,  is  not  in  the  earthquake  and  the 
fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice ;  is  not 
in  the  instruments  of  destruction,  but  in 
the  universal  will  to  creation;  is  not  in 
the  intellect  even,  but  in  the  emotion 
of  the  ideal — ^the  unquenchable  faith  in 
life,   the    indestructible   power   of   love. 


By      STRUTHERS     BURT 


SAMUEL  COLT,  Inventor,  celebrated 
his  coming  of  age  by  "making  all 
men  equal."  This  was  in  1835.  That  is, 
he  made  them  equal  in  a  certain  lethal, 
final  and  uncomfortable  fashion,  provided 
they  bought  a  Colt  revolver  and  learned 
how  to  use  it. 

One  hundred  and  ten  years  after  Mr. 
Colt's  twenty-first  birthday  the  world 
was  equalized  again,  but  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  By  the  atomic  bomb  all 
nations,  big  or  small,  have  been  cut 
down  to  about  the  same  size,  and  death 
once  more  has  shown  its  complete  im- 
partiality. It  is  quite  possible  to  imagine 
an  enraged  Switzerland  destroying  the 
rest  of  mankind.  There's  no  argument. 
It's  here.  And  so  there's  not  a  bit  of 
sense  in  planning  for  the  future  until  the 
future  of  this  latest  result  of  man's 
restless  inventiveness  is  discovered. 


There's  no  use  ruiming  a  business,  or 
a  farm,  there's  no  use  even  in  having 
children,  until  we  come  together  in  good 
faith  to  present  a  common  front  against 
universal  and  adventitious  death.  Over 
and  above  all  else  you  do,  that  is  the 
thought  you  should  wake  up  to,  go  to 
sleep  with  and  carry  with  you  all  day. 
Moreover,  time  passes. 

Christian,  Mohammedan,  Jew,  Negro 
or  white,  Russian  or  Frenchman,  Ameri- 
can or  Englishman,  Arab  and  South  Sea 
Islander,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Demo- 
crat and  Republican,  forget,  each  man 
and  woman  of  you,  every  lie  and  preju- 
dice, or  even  just  complaint,  you  have 
heard  or  harbored.  The  slate  is  wiped 
clean  until  the  paramount  matter  is 
settled.  Make  no  excuse,  any  one,  that 
he  is  busy  or  unimportant.  Or  remote. 
Or  that  one  of  many  millions,  he  exer- 
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cises  little  power  or  control.  That's  not 
the  way  of  democracy  is  run.  The 
opinions  of  individuals  make  the  opin- 
ions of  communities  and  states.  The 
opinions  of  the  states  make  the  opinion 
of  the  Federal  Government.  And  man  can 
change  his  world,  almost  overnight.  It's 


been  done  repeatedly.  Christ  changed  it; 

Buddha    changed    it;    even    Washington 

and  Jefferson   and   Benjamin   Franklin. 

Man    can    do    just    about    what    his 

courage  and  his  vision  dictate. 

(Reprinted  by  special  permission  from  The 
Ladies\  Home  Journal.  ©  1946,  The  Curtis 
Publishing   Co.) 


"Well,  it's  like  this,  sir."  replied  the 
waiter ;  "when  there's  rabbit  stew  on 
the  menu,  the  manager  thinks  it  adds 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  meal  if  our 
cat  is  well  in  evidence." 

In  New  Guinea,  a  Quartermaster 
Corps  corporal  got  no  co-operation 
from  natives  until  his  false  teeth  ac- 
cidentally popped  out.  Thenceforth,  re- 
ported the  Army,  he  "was  looked  upon 
with  respect  and  awe,  and  his  orders 
were  obeyed  with  alacrity." — Time 

Mess  Sgt. :  "Some  of  the  best  cooks 
are  in  the  Army." 

Private :  "Yeh  ?  What  are  they  do- 
ing?" 

Explorer:  "We  were  surrounded  by 
natives.  They  uttered  savage  cries, 
danced  madly,  and  beat  the  ground  with 
their  clubs." 

Bored  listener :  "Golfers,  probably." 

Voter :  W^hy,  I  wouldn't  vote  for 
you  if  you  were  St.  Peter  himself. 

Candidate :  If  I  were  St.  Peter,  you 
couldn't  vote  for  me.  You  wouldn't  be 
in  my  district. 

Professor:  "What  is  your  Idea  of 
civilization?" 

Student :  "It's  a  good  idea.  Somebody 
ought  to  start  it." 


Junior :  "I  don't  see  why  I  have  to 
wash  my  hands  before  Sunday  school." 

Mother:  "Why  not?" 

Junior :  "I'm  not  one  of  those  guys 
that're  always  raising  them." 

A  whimsical  professor,  trying  to  em- 
phasize a  point  in  logic,  asked  his  class : 
"If  the  United  States  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  north  by 
Canada  and  south  by  Mexico,  how  old 
ami?" 

The  class  was  dumbfounded,  but  final- 
ly the  dopiest  student  of  them  all  spoke 
up :  "You'd  be  44." 

Dumbfounded  in  turn,  the  professor 
said :  "That's  right,  young  man,  but  how 
in  the  world  did  you  arrive  at  the 
answer?" 

The  student  replied:  "That's  easy:  I 
have  a  brother  that's  half  nuts  and  he's 
22." 

"There's  only  one  thing  wrong  with 
me,  blondie,  I'm  color  blind." 
"Boss,  yo' sho' is." 

A  doctor  who  was  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school  asked  one  of  the  boys 
this  question :  "Willie,  what  must  we 
do  in  order  to  get  to  heaven?" 

"We  must  die,"  said  Willie. 

"Very  true,"  replied  the  doctor,  "but 
what  must  we  do  before  we  die?" 

"We  must  get  sick  and  send  for  you." 
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Church,  Oswego,  N.  Y, 


THE  fifty- six  men  who  dared  to  make 
us  free,  that  is,  the  fifty-six  Ameri- 
cans who  mutually  pledged  to  each  other 
their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honor  in  signing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  170  years  ago,  repre- 
sented a  cross  section  of  the  nation,  then 
as  they  would  now. 

Some  were  of  the  humblest  back- 
grounds, while  others  were  members  of 
the  most  aristocratic  families  in  the 
colonies;  some  had  had  little  or  no 
schooling,  while  others — ^thirty-nine  in 
all — held  degrees,  earned  or  honorary, 
from  the  finest  colonial  colleges  and  uni- 
versities abroad;  some  were  men  of 
great  gifts  and  ability,  while  others  were 
men  of  mediocre  talents ;  some  suffered 
severely  and  paid  dearly  for  their  loyalty 
to  the  cause  of  national  independence, 
while  others  appear  to  have  done  little 
more  than  append  their  signatures  to 
the  immortal  document,  one  of  the  most 
precious  creations  of  the  human  mind, 
the  adoption  of  which  we  celebrate  every 
July  Fourth. 

Pennsylvania  leads  the  list  with  nine 
signers,  while  Virginia   is   second  with 


seven;  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts 
each  had  five  signers;  Maryland,  Con- 
necticut, South  Carolina  and  New  York 
each  had  four  delegates  as  signers.  Three 
men  signed  from  New  Hampshire,  Dela- 
ware, Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  and 
Rhode  Island  had  two  signers. 

Facts  we  are  prone  to  forget  about 
the  framing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence are  that  not  all  the  men  who 
rendered  the  greatest  services  to  the 
cause  of  Independence — for  example, 
George  Washington — were  members  of 
the  Continental  Congress  when  the 
document  was  adopted  in  July,  1776; 
that  there  was  opposition  to  the  Declara- 
tion in  that  session  of  the  Continental 
Congress ;  that  not  all  who  voted  for 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  signed 
it,  for  example,  Henry  Wisner  and 
Robert  R.  Livingston  of  New  York; 
that  not  all  who  signed  the  document 
were  present  when  it  was  passed. 

Only  forty-eight  of  the  signers  were 
born  on  American  soil.  Three,  namely: 
James  Smith,  George  Taylor  and  Mat- 
thew Thornton,  were  born  in  Ireland; 
James    Wilson    and    John    Witherspoon 
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were  natives  of  Scotland;  Button  Gwin- 
nett and  Robert  Morris  were  born  re- 
spectively in  Glouchester  and  Liverpool, 
England;  Francis  Lewis  was  born  in 
Wales. 

The  first  of  the  signers  to  die  was 
John  Morton  (April,  1777),  the  second 
was  Button  Gwinnett  (May  16,  1777) 
and  the  third  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.,  in 
1777.  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son both  died  on  the  same  date,  July  4, 
1826,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration.  The  last  of 
the  signers  to  die  was  Charles  Carroll 
of  CarroUton  who  lived  until  1832.  The 
last  surviving  widow  of  a  signer  was 
Mrs.  Elbridge  Gerry  who  died  in  1849. 

The  youngest  signer  was  Edward 
Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  who  affixed 
his  signature  at  the  age  of  27  years  and 
nine  months.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the 
oldest  signer,  being  70  years  of  age  when 
his  name  was  inscribed.  The  average  age 
of  the  signers  was  43  years  and  10 
months. 

Two  of  the  signers  later  became  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States :  John  Adams 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  John  Adams  was 
also  the  father  of  a  president,  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Benjamin  Harrison  of 
Virginia  enjoys  the  unique  distinction 
of  being  the  ancestor  of  two  presidents : 
William  Henry  Harrison  and  Benjamin 
Harrison,  our  ninth  and  twenty-third 
chief  executives. 

Nine  of  the  signers  appear  to  have 
been  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
though  very  likely  the  majority  of  Vir- 
ginia and  South  Carolina  signers  were 
affiliated  with  that,  the  established 
church,  in  those  colonies.  Five  men  were 
Presbyterians,  two  Baptists,  one  a  Uni- 
tarian ;  Charles  Carroll  was  the  only 
Roman  Catholic.  The  religious  affilia- 
tions of  all  the  signers  we  have  not  been 
able  to  trace. 

Harvard   College   with  eight   signers 


leads  the  list  of  colleges  whose  graduates 
signed  the  Declaration.  Five  men  hold- 
ing Yale  College  degrees  signed  and  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  claims 
four  signers  among  its  graduates.  The 
College  of  Philadelphia  (now  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania)  and  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  L^niver- 
sity)  each  had  three  degree-holders  as 
signers.  Josiah  Bartlett  of  New.  Hamp- 
shire and  Thomas  McKean  of  Dela- 
ware each  held  honorary  degrees  from 
Dartmouth  College.  Fourteen  signers 
received  college  and  professional  educa- 
tion either  in  whole  or  part  in  European 
universities.  Stephen  Hopkins  of  Rhode 
Island  was  the  first  Chancellor  of  Brown 
University  and  Benjamin  Franklin, 
whose  reputation  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  century  was  as  universal  as  that 
of  Voltaire,  Leibnitz  and  Frederick  the 
Great,  had  been  honored  by  honorary 
degrees  from  Harvard,  Yale,  William 
and  Mary,  St.  Andrew's  University, 
Scotland,  and  Oxford  University,  Eng- 
land. 

The  majority-  of  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration were  lawyers  by  profession  and  a 
sizeable  proportion  after  1776  served 
as  either  state  or  federal  judges.  Bartlett, 
Hall,  Rush  and  Thornton  were  physi- 
cians.. Though  Hall,  Paine  and  Williams 
studied  theology,  John  Witherspoon  was 
the  only  clergyman  among  the  signers. 
Ten  could  be  classified  as  merchants  and 
fifteen  certainly  could  be  accounted 
landed  gentlemen.  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
Rush  and  Hopkinson  rank  as  the  most 
versatile  of  the  signers  in  their  range  of 
gifts  and  accomplishments.  Sherman 
started  life  as  a  shoemaker,  Franklin  as 
a  printer,  Whipple  as  a  slave-trader. 

A  cross-section  of  the  America  of 
170  years  ago  as  it  would  likewise  be 
today  is  found'  in  the  list  of  names  of 
those  fifty-six  men  who  years  ago  dared 
to  make  us  free. 
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Imagination  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  this  sex  business  .  .  . 
Better  keep  it  under  control! 


By  CHAPLAIN  PHILIP  J.  ALLEN 


IT  has  been  estimated  by  some  that  all 
men  in  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  can  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
regarding  the  matter  of  sex.  The  first 
group,  consisting  of  about  20%,  is  made 
up  of  those  who  go  out  and  "will,"  no 
matter  what.  The  second  group,  also 
consisting  of  about  20%,  is  made  up  of 
those  who  "won't,"  no  matter  what. 
While  the  third  group,  comprising  the 
remaining  60%,  is  made  up  of  ''fence- 
sitters,"  who  "will"  or  "won't,"  depend- 
ing upon  the  winds  of  circumstance. 

Not  all  who  read  this  article  will  think 
this  a  fair  and  reasonable  estimate.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  am  going  on  the  as- 
sumption that  most  persons  deem  human 
sex  a  vitally  important  subj  ect  and  are 
willing,  therefore,  to  face  the  facts- 
whatever  these  may  be — with  an  open 
mind. 

Undoubtedly,  the  matter  of  sex  is  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  facing 
the  human  race.  It  is  not  a  problem  for 
animals,  since  animals  are  guided  by 
instinct.  Beasts  of  the  forest  have  their 
mating  season,  and  after  that  it's  all 
over  until  the  next  season  rolls  around. 
But  with  man  it  is  different.  There  are 
new  factors  entering  the  picture :  his 
mind,  his  reason,  his  will,  his  imagina- 


tion. Imagination  is  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in  human  sex. 

Consider,  for  a  brief  moment,  the 
word,  "imagination."  It  is  the  process 
of  making  images,  or  pictures,  in  the 
mind.  The  man  who  is  able  to  control 
and  direct  this  process  of  image-making 
in  the  mind  is  the  man  who  invariably 
will  succeed  in  life.  For  the  pictures,  or 
images,  made  in  the  mind  are  the  very 
mold  that  cast  human  character.  They 
make  the  man.  If  one  forms  the  habit  of 
constructing  the  right  pictures  in  his 
mind,  he  will  have  the  world  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  If  he  doesn't,  the  world  may 
kick  him  around  mercilessly,  for  cir- 
cumstances will  get  the  upper  hand,  and 
his  life  may  end  in  a  junk-heap. 

Watch  the  Imagination  Department 

Now,  admittedly,  human  imagination 
does  not  operate  in  a  vacuum,  Aluch  of 
the  raw  material  with  which  imagination 
works  comes  from  the  surroundings. 
The  surroundings  make  suggestions, 
and  the  imagination  picks  them  up  and 
elaborates  upon  them.  In  this  connection, 
consider  another  word,  "temptation."  It 
comes  from  the  Latin  "temptare,"  which 
means  to  handle.  When  one  is  tempted, 
his  mind  handles  something.  When  the 
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mind  handles  something,  it  passes  it  on 
to  the  imagination  department,  which 
makes  the  pictures  and  which  pictm-es, 
in  turn,  will  affect  the  way  his  body 
shall  go.  In  brief,  a  man  should  not  let 
his  mind  handle  something  which  he 
does  not  want  passed  on  to  his  imagina- 
tion and  with  which  he,  as  a  person, 
knows  he  should  not  become  personally 
involved. 

Prepared  for  Danger 

There  is  a  Greek  story  of  Odysseus, 
in  which  Odysseus  made  his  sailors  stop 
their  ears  with  wax  and  had  himself 
lashed  to  the  mast  of  his  ship,  as  they 
neared  the  land  of  the  Sirens,  whose 
sweet  enchanting  song  had  lured  many 
other  sailors  to  their  destruction.  Pre- 
pared for  it,  they  passed  that  danger 
without  mishap.  So  is  it  with  men  who 
turn  their  eyes  and  their  attention  away 
from  the  enticing  face  of  vice  and  their 
ears  away  from  the  sonorous  voices  of 
temptation.  Like  Odysseus'  sailors,  they 
are  then  safe  from  the  spell  that  might 
otherwise  shipwreck  them. 

Once,  while  in  Switzerland,  I  decided 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  Aft.  Jungfrau, 
which  is  covered  with  snow  and  ice  all 
year  'round.  In  discussing  the  crossing 
of  mountains  on  foot,  one  of  the  Swiss 
mountaineers  stated  that  at  times,  huge 
pieces  of  ice  break  off  at  a  distance  and 
sound  as  if  they  are  quite  near.  Guides 
in  the  Alps  caution  travelers  not  to  look 
at  or  pay  attention  to  objects  falling 
into  the  gulch,  for  there  is  danger  that 
their  bodies  may  follow  the  direction  of 
their  eyes  and  their  attention.  One  may 
unconsciously  lean  over  too  far,  lose  his 
equilibrium  and  fall  to  destruction  into 
the  abyss  below.  So  guides  ask  climbers 
to  fix  their  e5'es  upon  the  path  before 
them,  which  leads  them  upward  to 
safety. 

Now,  this  discussion,  of  course,  pre- 


supposes the  assumption  that  all  siex 
relations  outside  the  bonds  of  marriage 
are  fundamentally  wrong.  And  I  think 
the  assumption  is  valid,  for  it  is  sup- 
ported not  only  by  the  greatest  of  minds 
down  through  the  centuries,  not  only  by 
Holy  Scriptures — "Thou  shalt  not  com- 
mit -adultery" — ^not  only  by  codified  laws 
in  enlightened  nations  of  Western  Cul- 
ture, but  it  is  supported  by  every  man 
when,  in  his  finer  moments,  he  thinks  of 
his  beloved — ^wife,  sweetheart,  or  the 
ideal  girl  of  his  dreams  whom  he  desires 
as  a  life-time  companion — and  utterly 
revolts  at  the  thought  that  she  should  be 
manhandled  by  another.  Now,  if  a  man 
wants  the  girls  of  his  dreams  only  to 
himself,  the  sense  of  fair-play  should 
lead  him  to  realize  that  she,  too,  wants 
him  only  to  himself.  Moreover,  the 
wo.man  whom  the  man  is  helping  to  de- 
grade by  illicit  sex  relations,  perhaps 
for  a  price,  may  herself  deep  within  her 
heart  be  longing  for  a  clean,  whole- 
some life  with  one  and  only,  a  life  which 
is  receding  farther  and  farther  beyond 
her  reach  each  time  she  soils  her  body 
and  her  soul. 

Reward  of  Mutual  Understanding 

It  IS  only  in  the  union  of  man  and 
woman,  when  the  two  possess  each  other 
exclusively  and  completely,  that  a  fully 
satisfying  experience  in  sex  relations 
can  be  achieved.  Sex,  then,  integrates 
instead  of  disintegrates  human  person- 
ality ;  it  energizes  instead  of  debilitating ; 
it  inspires  instead  of  blighting  life.  Such 
a  harmonious  relation,  based  on  mutual 
love,  is  not  only  physical,  but  mental 
and  spiritual.  It  is  as  complete  a  meet- 
ing as  that  of  two  streams  that  flow 
into  each  other,  becoming  a  mighty  river 
flowing  toward  the  sea. 

It  is  recognized  by  some  psychiatrists 
that  the  casual  and  fly-by-night  relation- 
ship is  often  a  mere  frustrated  effort  to 
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Commumcnx  services 
aboard  ship  are  regu- 
larly held  for  men  of 
the  Protestant  faith. 
Here  zve  see  Chaplain 
David  E.  Wilkinson 
ministering  to  the  spir- 
itual needs  of  men  of 
the  Navy  in  Sumaye 
Harbor,  Guam,  as  they 
reverently  kneel  on  deck 


relieve  psychic  tensions.  Instead  of  pre- 
venting psychoneurosis,  as  an  occasional, 
ill-informed,  pagan  doctor  may  suggest, 
it  may  actually  precipitate  it.  For  the 
aftermath  of  such  an  evanescent  rela- 
tionship is  more  than  likely  to  be  char- 
acterized by  feelings  of  revulsion  and 
disgust.  Even  Lenin,  who  can  hardly  be 
called  a  perfect  moralist,  denounced 
some  of  his  followers  who  indulged  in 
sexual  laxity  by  saying  to  them :  "Of 
course,  thirst  cries  out  to  be  quenched. 
But  will  a  normal  person  under  normal 
circumstances  lie  down  in  the  dirt  on  the 
road  and  drink  from  a  mud  puddle?  Or 
even  drink  from  a  glass  with  a  rim 
greasy  from  many  lips?" 

But  there  is  still  another  aspect  to 
consider.  The  sex  glands  in  every  normal 
person  produce  tiny  bundles  of  dynamite 
called  "hormones,"  which  furnish  a  man 
the  real  driving  power  to  action.  These 
hormones  are  constantly  being  produced. 
They  are  either  discharged  into  the 
bloodstream,  making  a  man  physically 
dynamic  and  mentally  keen,  or  they  are 
dissipated  through  sex  activity.  The  man 
who  wants  to  put  out  the  most  and  the 
best  quality  of  work  must,  therefore, 
carefully  watch  his  sex  life.  "When  sex 
energy  is  channeled  and  expressed 
through  work,  psychologists  refer  to  it 
as    "sublimation."    The   achievement    of 


subfimation  Is  a  tremendous  victory  in 
the  life  of  any  man.  Whoever  wins  the 
victory,  here,  will  find  nothing  in  life 
too  tough.  He  has  v/on  what  some  would 
term  the  supreme  battle.  He  will  have 
damned  up  Niagara,  so  to  speak,  and 
unbelievable  mental  keenness,  power  3,nd. 
courage  will  be  at  his  disposal. 

What  Self-Control  Can  Mean 

The  great  in  history  have  converted 
this  inner  Niagara  of  power  into  master- 
pieces of  art,  literature,  architecture, 
science,  philosophy  and  other  creations 
of  mankind.  Those  who  have  success- 
fully channeled  and  focused  this  power 
we  refer  to  as  men  of  genius.  Self- 
control  can  mean  health,  strength, 
achievement.  The  ancient  Greeks  con- 
verted sex  energy  into  strong,  healthy 
bodies.  The  Spartans  would  not  permit 
their  young  men  to  marry  until  they 
were  thirty  years  of  age.  The  first 
thirty  years  were  to  be  used  building 
body  and  mind.  No  wonder  early  Greek 
sculpture  reveals  some  of  the  most  per- 
fect expressions  of  the  human  body 
known  to  man.  Sculptors  had  real  models 
to  work  from,  then. 

Once,  near  the  outskirts  of  ancient 
Jerusalem,  I  heard  an  old  Arab  tell  a 
story.  It  concerns  Arabian  horses,  which 
are  reputedly  the  finest  strain  of  horses 
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known.  In  Arabia,  shortly  after  colts 
are  born,  they  are  entrusted  to  a  trainer 
who  uses  only  a  bugle  to  lead  them  to 
water,  to  food,  and  back  into  the  corral. 
Never  a  word  is  spoken.  AH  the  training 
is  done  with  a  bugle.  After  some  months, 
this  test  is  made :  All  the  horses  are 
locked  up  in  the  corral  and  are  kept 
there  fully  four  days  without  food  and 
water.  By  the  fourth  day,  those  horses 
claw  the  fence  and  sides  of  walls,  in- 
flicting wounds  upon  themselves,  as  they 
smell  a  fresh-water  breeze  blowing  in 
their  direction  from  a  near-by  stream. 
After  four  days,  the  bars  are  let  down 
and  the  horses  stampede  toward  the 
stream.  Just  then,  the  bugler  sounds 
retreat.  Those  horses  which,  despite  their 
terrific  thirst,  turn  back  into  the  corral 
are  used  for  breeding  purposes.  They 
only  are  deemed  worthy  of  perpetuating 
the  fine  strain  of  Arabian  horses. 

Certainly,  the  human  strain  is  im- 
measurably more  important  than  any 
strain  of  horses.  Common  sense,  then, 
should  convince  us  that  only  those  exer- 
cising greatest  control  over  themselves 
as  men  are  worthy  of  perpetuating  the 


human  strain.  For  they  only  tend  to  pull 
the  human  race  upward,  instead  of  down. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  still  may  be 
remaining  the  notion  lodged  somewhere 
in  one's  mental  background  that  a  dis- 
ciplined and  temporarily  restrained  sex 
life  may  somehow  prove  harmful.  The 
most  competent  medical  authorities  in 
the  field  agree  that  it  is  not.  In  fact, 
Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  author  of  the  best- 
seller, Man  the  Unknoivn,  states  in  his 
book :  "In  order  to  reach  its  highest, 
intelligence  seems  to  require  both  the 
presence  of  well-developed  sex  glands 
and  the  temporary  repression  of  the  sex 
appetite."  A  disciplined  sex  life,  then, 
can  mean  physical  and  mental  sparkle, 
health,  vigor,  and  energy. 

Finally,  we  must  ever  remind  our- 
selves of  a  high  and  holy  injunction  that 
our  bodies  are  the  temple  of  God.  Those 
who  are  conscious  of  its  possession  as  a 
holy  trust,  and  who  keep  it  a  worthy 
habitation  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  will  ac- 
quire that  poise,  inner  harmony  and 
peace  that  passeth  all  understanding, 
and  their  life  will  be  full  of  achievement, 
success  and  enrichment. 
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Sooner  or  later  a  man,  if  he  is  wise,  discovers  that  business  life  is  a 
mixture  of  dull  days  and  bad,  victory  and  defeat,  give  and  take. 

He  learns  that  it  does  not  pay  to  be  a  sensitive  soul — that  he  should  let 
some  things  go  over  his  head  like  water  off  a  duck's  back. 

He  learns  that  he  who  loses  his  temper  usually  loses. 

He  learns  that  all  men  have  burnt  toast  for  breakfast  now  and  then,  and 
that  he  should  not  take  the  other  fellow's  grduch  too  seriously. 

He  learns  that  carrying  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  is  the  easiest  way  to  get 
into  a  fight. 

He  learns  that  the  quickest  way  to  become  unpopular  is  to  carry  tales  and 
gossip  about  others. 

He  learns  that  it  does  not  matter  so  much  who  gets  the  credit  so  long  as 
the  business  shows  a  profit. 

He  learns  that  buck-passing  always  turns  out  to  be  a  boomerang,  and  that 
it  never  pays.  — The   Baptist  Visitor 


In  the  midst  of  battle  a  fellow  had 
to  have  courage,  but  now  that  the 
fighting  is  over  a  much  more  rare 
quality     is     needed — moral    courage 


By  CLARENCE  E.    MACARTNEY 


THE  soldier  and  his  calling  are  rec- 
ognized in  the  Bible.  The  Bible 
abounds  with  metaphors  borrowed  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Those  who  say  we 
ought  to  delete  from  our  hymnbooks 
hymns  such  as  "Onward  Christian  Sol- 
diers" and  others  which  are  based  on 
military  life  and  language  are  advanc- 
ing beyond  the  Bible  and  beyond  Christ 
and  His  apostles.  In  the  parable  cf  the 
two  kings  going  to  war,  Christ  employs 
military  undertakings  to  express  His 
thought.  And  Paul  enjoins  the  Christians 
to  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  the 
breastplate  of  righteousness,  the  shield 
of  faith,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  One  would  not 
say,  of  course,  that  the  use  of  these 
metaphors  sanctions  war  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
reveals  that  those  who  used  the  meta- 
phors did  not  regard  war,  of  itself,  as 
always  sinful. 

Some  of  the  most  engaging  person- 
alities of  the  Bible  were  soldiers.  Joshua, 


after  whom  Jesus  w^as  named,  is  the 
''Greatheart"  of  the  Old  Testament,  a 
magnificent  character.  Every  time  we 
meet  a  representative  of  the  Roman 
army  in  the  New  Testament  he  is  a  man 
whom  we  admire.  One  of  those  four 
officers  was  the  centurion  whose  servant 
Christ  healed  at  Capernaum  and  whose 
faith  He  praised  as  the  greatest  He  had 
yet  seen.  Another  was  the  centurion  who 
cried  out  at  the  cross  when  Christ  had 
expired,  'Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of 
God!"  A  third  was  the  Centurion  Julian, 
who  treated  Paul  so  justly  and  court- 
eously on  the  voyage  to  Rome.  The 
fourth  and  most  famous  was  the  Cen- 
turion Cornelius,  who  commanded  the 
crack  Italian  band  at  Caesarea.  He  was 
praised  as  a  good  man,  pleasing  to  God, 
before  his  remarkable  conversion 
through  a  vision  and  through  the  visit 
of  Peter.  He  was  baptized  and  became  a 
Christian.  The  first  convert  of  the  pagan 
world,  whose  name  we  know,  was  thus 
a  Roman  soldier,  and  there  is  not  the 
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slightest  suggestion  that  his  calling  was 
inconsistent  with  his  membership  in  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  he  was  a 
prisoner  the  first  time  at  Rome,  Paul 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  Praetorian  Guard  and  seems  to  have 
won  some  of  them  to  Christ 

Paul  was  not  talking  to  a  soldier,  but 
to  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord, 
when  he  told  Timothy  to  endure  hard- 
ship as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  the  man  who  is  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ  will  be  the  best  soldier  for 
his  country  and  for  the  righteous  cause. 

One  of  the  dashing  soldiers  of  the 
Confederacy  was  the  great  cavalry 
leader,  Jeb  Stuart,  who  was  killed  at 
Yellow  Tavern  in  1864  in  battle  with  the 
troopers  of  Sheridan,  and  who,  when  he 
was  dying,  had  members  of  his  staff  sing 
"Rock  of  Ages"  to  help  him  over  the 
river.  Someone  proffered  Stuart  a  flask 
of  whiskey  to  relieve  him  in  his  great 
suffering  but  he  would  not  drink  of  it, 
saying  that  he  had  promised  his  mother 
that  he  would  abstain. 

Commended  by  His  General 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  Christians 
of  the  army  was  General  O.  O.  Howard. 
When  Howard  came  from  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  to  join  Sherman  in  the 
campaign  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta, 
many  of  the  officers  joked  about  his 
Christian  waA'-s  and  his  total  abstinence. 
On  one  occasion,  when  one  of  the  high 
generals  was  urging  Howard  to  go  with 
them  and  have  a  drink,  and  twitted  him 
with  his  peculiarity,  Sherman,  who  was 
present  and  who  himself  was  not  noted 
for  his  piety,  spoke  up  in  his  abrupt, 
severe  manner,  "Let  Howard  alone !  I 
want  one  general  in  this  army  who 
doesn't  drink." 

Parents  express  concern  over  the 
temptations  to  evil  living  which  their 
sons  will  face  in  the  army.  There  are 


indeed  those  temptations,  and  dangerous 
they  are ;  but  the  same  temptations  a 
man  must  meet  and  face  out  of  the 
army  as  well  as  in  it.  Satan  does  not 
confine  himself  in  that  respect  to  the 
army.  The  leaders  of  the  French  army, 
in  a  day  when  France  was  in  a  happier 
state  than  she  is  today,  addressed  a 
communication  to  all  soldiers,  exhorting 
them  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  cause  to  treat  women  as  they 
would  their  sisters  and  honor  them  as 
they  would  their  mothers. 

Self-Respect  a   Bulwark 

A  high  reverence  for  one's  self,  for 
one's  soul  will  be  a  wall  of  defense 
about  the  soldier  and  will  keep  him 
from  defiling  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  giving  that  which  is  holy  to 
the  dogs.  Samson,  one  of  the  greatest 
battlers  of  all  history,  lost  his  strength 
and  was  made  a  prisoner,  his  eyes  were 
bored  out,  and  he  was  compelled  to  do 
the  work  of  a  slave  because  he  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  impure  living.  "My 
son,"  as  the  wise  man  said,  "if  sinners 
entice  thee,  consent  thou  not." 

I  am  not  thinking  of  physical  courage, 
first  of  all,  courage  to  charge  in  battle, 
or  endure  artillery  fire,  or  stand  bravely 
on  the  deck  of  a  sinking  warship.  The 
history  of  this  world  war  has  again 
tragically  and  pathetically  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  men  of  all  armies  and  all 
nations  and  races  were  ready  to  display 
magnificent  courage,  not  loving  their 
own  lives  unto  the  death. 

But  moral  courage  is  a  different  thing. 
It  is  much  more  rare  than  courage  in 
the  midst  of  battle.  By  moral  courage 
I  mean  the  courage  to  differ  from 
others,  the  courage  to  stand  alone,  to  be 
loyal  to  one's  principles,  to  endure  ridi- 
cule and  abuse,  to  be  faithful  to  one's 
religion  and  sense  of  right.  This  is  the 
real  test  of  the  soldier  in  the  camps  and 
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WITH  this  issue  of  The  Link  there 
will  be  a  change  in  the  editorship  of 
this  publication.  Dr.  Clarence  W.  Hall 
has  served  in  that  capacity  since  the 
magazine  began  in  January,  1943.  He 
came  to  The  Link  from  serving  as 
Magazine  Editor  of  The  Christimi  Advo- 
cate. He  leaves  The  Link  to  take  up 
his  new  duties  as  Associate  Editor  of 
The  Christian  Herald. 

During  the  time  Dr.  Hall  was  editing 
this  magazine  the  circulation  grew  from 
40,000  copies  per  month  to  almost  one- 
half  million  copies  monthly.  The  maga- 
zine jvas  sent  on  order  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  globe  and  at  the  height  of 
publication  (April,  1945 — 451,000  cop- 
ies) each  issue  was  read  by  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000  GIs. 

To  say  that  we  shall  miss  Dr.  Hall  is 
putting    it    mildly.    His    keen    wit,    his 


genius  at  editing  and  his  unusual  aware- 
ness of  the  interests  of  his  readers  make 
him  one  of  the  outstanding  religious 
editors  in  America.  We  are  glad  that 
he  will  continue  to  use  his  talents  in 
religious  journalism  for  a  great  maga- 
zine. 

Not  only  did  Dr.  Hall  serve  as  editor 
of  The  Link  but  he  took  his  rightful 
place  as  a  staff  member  of  the  SMCL. 
He  shared  in  all  the  decisions  of  the 
League,  and,  in  the  early  days,  when  it 
was  struggling  to  be  born  the  moments 
of  decision  came  fast  and  frequently. 
We  are  indeed  indebted  to  him. 

Our  farewell  to  Clarence  Hall  is  said 
with  reluctance,  but  also  with  a  sincere 
"thank  you"  for  a  job  well  done.  May 
God  give  him  wisdom  for  his  new  task 
and  strength  to  carry  out  His  purpose. 
— IVAN  M.  COULD,  General  Secretary 
SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN   LEAGUE 


the  army  or  out.  A  soldier  who  goes 
along  with  the  crowd  is  sure  to  go  down, 
for  that  is  the  direction  the  crowd  always 
takes.  As  Christ  said,  "Broad  is  the  way 
that  leadeth  unto  destruction,  and  many 
there  be  who  take  it." 

By  moral  courage  we  mean  courage 
like  that  of  those  three  Hebrew  lads,  the 
companions  of  Daniel,  who,  when  com- 
manded to  bow  down  before  the  golden 
image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  said  they 
would  not  do  so.  They  believed  that 
their  God  would  deliver  them  out  of  the 
fiery  furnace  with  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar threatened  them.  "But  if  not,"  they 
said,  to  the  king,  "be  it  known  unto 
thee,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods  nor 
worship  the   golden   image  which   thou 


hast  set  up."  In  other  words,  they  were 
willing  to  die  for  their  principles  and 
for  their  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel. 
The  Christian  soldier  who  has  re- 
pented of  his  sin  and  put  his  faith  in 
Christ  has  Christ  for  his  friend  and 
companion  in  every  danger  and  in  every 
difficulty.  He  is  ready  for  life  and  he  is 
ready  for  death,  when  and  where  it 
comes.  He  is  ready  for  the  judgment 
that  comes  after  death,  for  he  can  say 
with  Paul :  "I  know  in  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is 
able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  com- 
mitted unto  him  against  that  day." 
Christ  laid  down  His  life  for  us,  and 
Christ  knows  how  to  defend  and  reward 
those  who  are  faithful  unto  Him. 
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By  MAXWELL  DROKE 
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SOMEONE  has  said — and  very  truly, 
I  think — that  until  you  have  fought 
side  by  side  with  other  men  you  can't 
sense  in  the  fullest  degree  the  meaning  of 
that  term  "fraternal."  Battling  buddies — ■ 
veterans  of  the  grim  business  of  war — 
have  a  solidarity,  a  cohesion,  a  comrade- 
ship that  no  civilian  can  ever  quite  com- 
prehend, or  hope  to  pierce. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  a  great  thing,  tliis 
spirit  of  solidarity  that  permeates  our 
armed  forces.  But  such  a  course  carried 
to  extremes,  or  diverted  to  selfish  and 
unworthy  ends,  may  become  the  enemy 
of  all  veterans,  and  in  the  long  run  result 
in  more  harm  than  good. 

Always,  after  a  great  war,  there  is  a 
tendencyamongst  those  who  have  carried 
the  major  burdens  to  think  of  themselves 
as  a  group  set  apart.  In*  a  very  real  sense, 
3^ou  will  always  maintain  your  group 
identity.  You  are  comrades  in  a  kindred 
cause.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  you  must 
get  used  to  the  idea  of  thinking  of  your- 
selves as  civilians.  And  we  who  went 
through  this  transition  period  back  in 
1919  and  1920  know  how  tough  it  can  be  ! 

Yes,  you  will  have  to  get  used  to  work- 
ing with  other  civilians,  including  a  con- 
siderable number  who,  for  sound  and  suf- 
ficient reasons,  were  not  inducted  into 
military  service. 

In  talking  with  returning  veterans 
along  these  general  lines,  I  often  use  the 
parallel    of    a   high    school    or    college 
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graduate.  I  think  it  provides  an  apt 
comparison.  Fresh  from  the  halls  of 
learning,  with  the  ink  scarcely  dry  on 
his  sheepskin,  the  graduate  inclines  to 
believe  that  the  world  is  bounded  by  the 
campus  of  his  particular  institution.  He 
attaches  a  lot  of  importance  to  formal 
education.  Some  callow  youths,  sad  to 
state,  never  get  far  beyond  this  aopho- 
moric  point. 

The  smart  ones,  however,  soon  learn 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  fine,  able  peo- 
ple in  the  world  who  actually  lack 
degrees  from  any  educational  institu- 
tion. They  learn  to  put  education  in  its 
proper  place — as  an  appreciated  aid  to 
advancement — and  get  on  with  the  real 
business  of  making  a  success  of  life. 

Education,  a  Ladder — Not  a  Crutch 

Perhaps  by  now  you  are  beginning  to 
see  the  point.  You  veterans  may  be 
likened  to  the  graduating  class  of  1946. 
You  of  the  old  gang  are  now  stepping 
into  a  new  and  wider  world.  You  will 
find  that  there  are  some  very  fine  people 
outside  your  immediate  circle.  People 
who,  in  their  own  special  way,  have 
helped  to  perpetuate  American  freedom. 
They  aren't  likening  their  contributions, 
sacrifices  and  hardships  to  3''0ur  own. 
Yet,  actually,  some  have  encountered 
hazards  that  compare  to  those  you  your- 
self experienced  on  the  battlefront.  As 
we  pass  along  it  may  be  worth  mention- 
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ing  that  in  the  first  two  years  of  war, 
102,000  men  and  women  were  killed  on 
war  production ;  over  350,000  were  per- 
manently blinded  or  crippled.  And  the 
staggering  total  of  myve  and  one-half 
Tnillion  suffered  injury  in  industrial  ac- 
cidents. These  figures  are  several  times 
as  large  as  our  total  casualties  on  war 
fronts  for  the  same  period. 

This  doesn't  subtract  one  iota  from 
your  gallantry  and  valor.  Nor  does  it 
lessen  the  affection  in  which  you  are 
held  by  the  people  of  your  native  land. 
It  is  simply  a  reminder  that  the  war 
was  won  through  the  united  efforts  of 
a  determined  people. 

I  for  one  sincerely  believe  and  fer- 
vently hope  that  the  comradeship  of  war 
will  result  in  an  enduring  postwar  alli- 
ance that  will  prove  to  be  a  tremendously 
potent  factor  in  shaping  the  future  of 
the  world  you  fought  to  free.  Collective- 
ly, you  veterans  will  be  given  preference 
and  deference  in  all  manner  of  public 
posts.  Organized  groups  will  want  you 
with  them.  For  you  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  powerful  political  blocs  in 
human  history. 

Diversity  of  Opinion  Good  in  Any  Croup 

And  I  use  that  term  political  in  its 
widest  sense.  You  are  not  all  mem.bers 
of  a  single  political  party.  Nor  can  you 
ever  hope  to  see  eye  to  eye  on  many 
issues  of  the  day.  You  have  your  con- 
servatives. You  have  your  radicals.  And 
you  have  your  great  majority  of  middle- 
of-the-roaders,  just  as  has  every  other 
sizeable  segment  of  citizens-  This  di- 
versity of  opinion  is  all  to  the  good. 
Why,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  be 
pointed  out  that  you  aren't  even  united 
as  yet  in  determining  who  shall  speak 
authoritatively  as  the  Voice  of  the  Vet- 
eran. This  decision  will  come  in  good 
time.  And  it  certainly  is  not  my  purpose 
or  privilege  to  enter  into  a  discussion 


of  what  is  essentially  your  own  concern. 
The  essential  point  is  that  you  men — 
yes,  and  you  women — with  active  mili- 
tary records  in  World  War  II  must, 
for  a  generation  to  come,  play  a  con- 
trolling role  in  shaping  the  destinies  of 
our  nation,  and  of  the  world.  On  second 
thought,  I  believe  we  should  go  back 
and  capitalize  those  last  three  words — 
OF  THE  WORLD. 

You   Have  An    Important   Role   to  Play! 

You  have  traveled  and  fought  in  just 
about  every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  You  have  known  intimately  the 
people  of  many  lands.  You  are  ac- 
quainted with  their  needs  and  their  de- 
sires. And  no  one  realizes  more  than 
you  that  our  future  hope  of  happiness, 
our  continued  peace  and  prosperity,  rest 
upon  the  reality  of  world  brotherhood. 
You  have  seen  this  vision.  And  in  days 
to  come,  through  your  own  organiza- 
tions, you  will  work  to  make  that  dream 
a  reality.  For  your  own  welfare,  and 
for  the  good  of  a  weary,  war-torn  world, 
speak  out— speak  out  clearly  and  boldly 
■ — in  support  of  every  constructive  move 
to  hasten  permanent  peace  through  right 
relations  with  neighboring  nations. 

Certainly,  none  of  us  here  at  home 
would  seek  to  shear  the  veteran  of  one 
iota  of  the  fraternal  spirit  that  is  now 
his  precious  possession.  We  have  a  very 
special  veneration  for  you  men  and 
women  back  from  the  wars.  With  your 
interests  at  heart,  our  legislators  have, 
by  overwhelming  majorities,  enacted 
special  measures  in  your  behalf.  You  are 
familiar,  in  particular,  with  what  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  GI  Bill  cf 
Rights.  It  seemed  the  best  law  we 
could  enact  for  your  protection  at  the 
time  it  was  framed.  It  has  since  been 
amended  to  more  adequately  meet  con- 
ditions that  were  not  foreseen  at  the 
time.  And  it  may  well  be  amended  again 
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and  again,  as  your  special-  needs  become 
increasingly  apparent. 

Now,  of  course  we  didn't  frame  this 
GI  Bill  with  the  idea  of  rewarding  you 
for  valorous  service  to  the  nation.  No 
body  of  Americans  would  insult  a  group 
of  fellow  citizens  with  any  such  pusil- 
lanimous gesture.  That  wasn't  the  idea 
at  all.  The  whole  thought  back  of  the 
GI  Bill,  and  all  other  measures  which 
provide  special  benefits  for  the  veteran, 
is  simply  to  see  that  you  get  your  just 
dues :  to  make  certain  that  you  are  af- 
forded every  material  opportunity  to 
resume  your  rightful  place  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Special  Benefits  for  Veterans 

We  wish  you  well,  we  stay-at-home 
Americans.  We  sincerely  want  to  give 
you  every  consistent  break.  But  for  your 
own  best  interests,  we  hope  and  pray 
that  you  will  exercise  the  very  great 
power  that  is  now  yours  for  the  lasting 
advancement  of  your  country  and  your 
world.  It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  think, 
and  vote,  and  act,  not  in  the  limited 
role  of  an  ex-soldier,  but  in  the  spirit 
of  a  far-visioned  citizen.  Because,  broth- 
er, it  is  going  to  be  too  bad  if  you  don't ! 
It  is  going  to  be  too  bad  for  all  of  us, 
individually  and  collectively.  Just  so 
surely  as  you  press  for  undue  advantage 
solely  or  even  primarily  on  the  strength 
of  your  military  record,  j^ou  will  arouse 
antagonisms  and  meet  counter  pressures 
of  other  selfish  and  self-centered  groups. 
You  will  find  yourselves  in  the  center 
of  a  battle  royal.  And  all  who  partici- 
pate  are    going   to   get   badly   battered. 


Your  country  doesn't  begrudge  you 
anything — anything  at  all  that  will  react 
to  your  enduring  good.  But  in  the  long 
run,  beyond  adequate  readjustment  and 
the  right  to  make  your  way  in  a  fair 
field,  any  gratuity  that  comes  to  you  and 
to  your  group  through  the  exercise  of 
pressure,  subtracts  by  just  so  much  from 
your  own  self-reliance,  enterprise  and 
initiative.  It  takes  something  out  of  your 
character.  It  weakens  you.  It  leaves  you 
less  able  to  meet  the  next  challenge. 

For  the  Good  of  All  I 

Some  sixty  years  ago,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Bradford,  England, 
told  the  merchants  of  that  city  that 
should  a  certain  deity  be  designated  to 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  new 
institution,  it  might  well  be  the  Goddess 
of  Getting  On.  And  then  this  American 
ambassador  issued  a  word  of  warning. 
Turning  to  the  tradesmen  he  said,  in 
effect,  "But  let  it  not  be  merely  the  get- 
ting on  of  a  little  handful  of  men.  Ex- 
tend the  scope.  Enlarge  your  vision.  Let 
this  institution  be  for  the  getting  on  of 
a  whole  community." 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is,  in 
this  brief  preachment,  a  very  practical 
and  pointed  text  for  The  Old  Gang  as 
you  step  out  into  a  New  World.  Keep 
your  identity.  Preserve  your  precious 
comradeship.  Act  collectively.  But  act 
to  speed  the  coming  of  a  better,  brighter 
order  for  all  men,  the  world  around. 

The  time  is  right.  Our  people  are 
with  you.  Go  to  it,  Gang !  Go  to  it  with 
a  will ! 


*HE  son  of  one  of  his  deacons,  after  a  prolonged  absence  from  the  services  at 
the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  returned,  and  meeting  C.  H.  Spurgeon  soon  afterward, 
declared  that  his  conscience  would  not  let  him  stay  away  any  longer.  "Ah!"  said 
Spurgeon,  calling  him  by  his  first  name,  "you  have  a  good  conscience,"  and  then 
he  banished  the  answering  smiles  of  the  young  fellow  by  adding,  "almost  as  good 
as  new,  for  you  haven't  used  it  much." 
•—from  "The  Life  of  Spurgeon"  by  W.  Y.  Fullerton  (London,  Williams  and  Norgate) 


AT  a  time  when  the  whole  sad  world  seems  torn  with  the  very  dissen- 
tion  and  lust  for  power  for  which  this  great  world  battle  raged,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  faith  can  ultimately  save  the  day.  I  do 
not  mean  a  blind,  Pollyanna  trust  in  human  nature — ^for  heaven  knows 
that  brand  leads  to  chaos,  confusion  and  catastrophe — ^but  a  faith  in  the 
ideals  upon  which  decent  men  have  built  immutable  strength  through 
the  ages.  I  mean  the  faith  in  a  Divine  design  which,  ultimately,  will 
save  the  day,  not  in  our  time — perhaps  not  in  our  children's  time — ^but 
in  God's  good  time  and  ultimately. 

Human  nature  in  itself  is  an  unreliable  factor,  as  any  intellectually 
honest  spirit  will  instantly  agree.  Personal  motives  lie  behind  the 
preponderance  of  our  actions,  often  glamorized  for  appearance's  sake. 
Leavened  with  a  love  of  our  fellowmen,  a  striving  for  the  "larger  good," 
and  a  faith  in  the  Infinite  rather  than  the  immediate  and  the  finite, 
our  motives  become  divine.  It  is  faith  in  this  regenerative  agency  that 
must  see  us  through  these  disheartening  and  bitter  days. 

Many  will  remember  that  when  things  were  darkest  with  us,  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  held  fast  to  this  faith,  pointing  up  his  nation-wide 
admonition.  We  are  reminded,  too,  of  the  manner  in  which  Robert 
Browning  immortalized  a  hero : 

One  zvho  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast  forward^ 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  though  Right  were  worsted. 

Wrong  would  triumph. 
Held  zve  jail  to  rise;  are  baffled  to  fight  better; 

Sleep  to  wake! 

With  that  sort  of  trust  we  will  find  ourselves  individually,  and  as  a 
nation,  possessed  of  the  patience,  the  fortitude  and  the  prophetic  vision 
to  set  our  hearts  to  the  task  and  carry  on. 
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(Right)  SMCL 
Rally  on  Guam, 
spcmsored  by  Ch. 
Lee  V.  Kliewer, 
drew  a  record  at- 
tendance. Here  we 
see  the  men  as- 
sembled for  the 
program  preceed- 
ing      the      outing 
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(Below)  Informality  xvas  the  order  of  the  day. 
Here  you  see  the  fellows  helping  themselves  to 
the  refreshments — just  like  raiding  ma's  icebox 
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(Left)  Groups  of 
service  men  and 
women  converse 
with  one  another 
in  friendly  fashion 
and  discuss  the 
program, — or  per- 
haps talk  about  the 
friends   back   hotne 


(Right)  Ch.  Lee 
V.  Kliewcr  of  the 
56th  Air  Depot 
Group,  to  whom 
goes  the  credit 
foi-  making  the 
SMCL  Raily  the 
hit     that     it     was 
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Praises  Portrayal 
By  Cpl.  Bill  Brown 
MacDill  Field,  Fla. 

/I  WISH  to  comment  on  Leighton's 
and  Hayes'  short  stories  in  your  March 
and  February  issues  respectively.  ("Sol- 
dier Asleep"  by  Margaret  Leighton, 
March,  1946;  "The  Grouch"  by  John  F. 
Hayes,  Feb.,  1946.) 

Both  stories  were  good ;  nevertheless, 
I  did  not  like  the  way  the  Negro  was 
stereotyped.  It  is  true  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent that  a  number  of  the  group  act  that 
servile,  but  how  about  showing  intelli- 
gence among  the  colored  people  some- 
times ? 

May  I  say  that  Hayes  showed  the 
Negro  in  a  better  light  than  I've  seen 
in  most  stories  in  a  long  time. 

Since  this  is  a  Christian  magazine, 
how  about  more  of  us  upholding  the 
genuine  ideals  of  Christianity?  Brother- 
ly love  is  most  important. 

War  in  Europe  Is  Not  Over! 

By  Sgt.  John  J.  Schultz 

/  Militarily  the  war  in  Europe  is 
over  save  for  termination  of  the  trials 
of  a  number  of  war  criminals.  Political- 
ly, it  is  over  save  for  the  re-adjustment 
of  international  boundaries.  Religiously 
— it  is  just  starting!  .  .  . 

We  spent  billions  of  dollars  to  beat 
the  enemies'  armies,  but  how  much  will 
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we  spend  to  beat  their  ideals  and 
thoughts?  To  teach  them  Christianity? 
And  to  teach  them  to  live  God's  way  of 
life?  We  learned  from  bitter  experience 
following  the  last  war  that  just  beating 
an  army  is  not  enough.  We've  seen  that, 
and  it  must  not  happen  again.  We  must 
send  Christian  teachers  over  there  to 
drive  home  Christianity.  It's  not  enough 
to  tell  them  they  are  wrong,  we  must 
now  show  them  the  right  way,  the  only 
way,  of  life. 

For  years  now  missionaries  have 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  to  remote 
areas  of  the  world  to  bring  Christianity 
to  people,  while  we  neglected  to  bring 
it  to  the  German  nation.  If  only  we 
would  have  done  something  after  the 
last  war  to  help  the  peoples  of  Europe, 
if  we  would  have  sent  missionaries  to 
Germany  as  well  as  to  the  African  veldt, 
China,  India  and  to  South  America! 
Our  neglect  in  this  respect  has  not  only 
meant  people  not  finding  their  own  way 
to  God,  but  in  the  end  their  ruthless 
slaughtering  of  Christians  and  others. 
True,  there  were  undoubtedly  some 
Christians  in  the  country,  but  they  cer- 
tainly must  have  been  in  the  minority. 
Now  we  must  spread  God's  Word  ex- 
tensiA^ely,  and  we  must  never  quit  until 
we  are  sure  that  Christianity  is  spread 
throughout  every  corner  of  the  nation 
and  that  it  really  has  a  foothold. 

In  our  job  as  soldiers  we  have  been 
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highly  successful,  for  we  have  attained 
our  goal.  We  won  the  war.  Now  in  our 
job  as  Christians,  let  us  put  all  our 
effort  to  the  task  that  God  has  assigned 
to  us.  .  .  .  Let  us  take  the  attitude  of 
helping  these  people  because  of  their 
actions,  not  in  spite  of  them.  Certainly 
as  Christians  they  would  not  have  acted 
as  they  have. 

Therefore,  let  us  teach  them  what  we 
already  know — ^the  Christian  way  of  life. 
Let  us  teach  them  the  job  of  living  for 
Christ,  of  helping  others  instead  of 
hindering  them,  of  giving  rather  than 
receiving  or  taking.  This  will  take  time, 
but  think  of  the  joy  of  winning  such  a 
battle.  Let  us  all  resolve  now  to  do  all 
humanly  possible  and  then  a  little  bit 
more,  to  win   these   people   for    Christ. 

"The  Right  to  Learn  and  Earn" 

By  T/4  William  Waters 
Camp  Plauche,  La. 

•f  It  was  with  shock  and  amazement 
that  I  read  the  letter  "A  Southerner  re : 
The  Poll  Tax"  (April,  '46,  issue)  from 
a  man  who  has,  purportedly,  completed 
two  years  of  college  work,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  which  a 
million  Negroes  have  served  during 
World  War  IL 

As  writer  Gray  states  the  Negro  is  a 
fraction  of  the  population  in  some  states, 
but  the  Negro  is  also  a  somewhat  larger 
part  of  the  population  in  other  states. 
However,  "Why  should  more  money  be 
spent  on  the  colored  students?"  to  quote 
waiter  Gray.  Certainly,  this  should  not 
be  the  case.  Why  not  provide  mixed 
schools,  schools  where  both  white  and 
Negro  students  may  attend?  Then  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  spending  more 
"poll  tax"  money  on  Negro  education, 
would  there? 

As  a  man  with  two  years  of  college 
work,  w^riter  Gray  surely  knows  that 
equal  educational  and  economic  oppor- 


'Hope  that  crowd  of  girls  don't  spot  me. 
When  I  left  I  promised  each  I'd  name  my 
battleship  after  them!" 


tunity  for  both  races  in  the  South  would 
end  the  existence  of  the  class  known  as 
"poor  white  families"  and  the  atmosphere 
would  become  much  more  wholesome  for 
both  poor  whites  and  Negroes. 

Writer  Gray  ends  by  stating  "Aly 
home-town  considers  the  colored  have 
all  the  rights  we  have  so  long  as  they 
stay  in  their  place,  and  their  place  is 
not  at  our  tables  and  in  our  beds."  This 
is  a  familiar  quotation,  heard  again  and 
again.  But  has  the  writer  stopped  to 
think  of  w"hat  w^ould  happen  if  the  Negro 
were  given  equal  educational  and  eco- 
nomic opportunit}' ?  The  Negro  would 
then  become  more  of  an  asset  to  his 
white  "brothers"  than  he  is  today  and 
social  equality  would  come  in  its  own 
time.  After  all,  the  Negro  does  not  want 
to  eat  at  writer  Gray's  table  or  sleep 
in  his  bed,  but  merely  wants  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  and  earn,  through  the 
use  of  what  he  has  learned,  enough  to 
be  able  to  have  something  to  eat  on  his 
own  table,  and  to  have  a  bed  of  his  own 
in  which  to  sleep.  If  more  were  said 
about  the  "colored  situation"  today,  there 
would  be  less  to  discuss  in  time  to  come. 
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Letter  from  Germany  endeavors,    apparently,    to     incite    and 

By  C  W.  KiRKPArRiCK  stimulate  our  hatred  of  Germans.   This 

Fulda-j  Germany  is  done  by  presenting  a  few   rare  and 

•f  It  was  only  recently  that  I  became  unusual  incidents  in  such  a  manner  as 

acquainted  with  your  magazine.  My  first  to  indicate  they  are  representative  of  the 

reaction  was  most  favorable  since  much  entire  German  people.  This  is  absolutely 

of  your   subject  matter  emphasized  the  false.    I    have    been    in    Germany    nine 

need  of  brotherly  love  and  conquest,  of  months  and  I  feel  I  know  the  people  and 

prejudice,  both  racial  and  national   (in-  the    general     situation    pretty    well.    I 

eluding  ex-enemy  nations).  doubt  if  the  author  has  been  in  Germany, 

To  my  dismay  I  found  in  your  latest  If  so,  he  only  saw  and  heard  what  he 

issue  an  article  "Ideals   in  Retrospect"  wanted    to    in    order    to    confirm    his 

by  Robert  Casper  Lintner  in  which  he  prejudices. 
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JUST  AS  one  bad  egg  in  a  dozen  will  cast  suspicion  on  the  eleven  good  ones, 
so  most  soldier  gripes  against  officer  arrogance  undoubtedly  arose  from  abuses  by 
a  small  minority.  But  there  was  no  excuse  for  even  that  minority.  If  such  abuses 
are  made  as  subject  to  punishment  as  violation  of  any  of  the  Articles  of  War, 
and  if  these  punishments  are  as  sternly  enforced,  much  of  the  tension  between 
officer  and  enlisted  man  should  disappear.  There  must  be  respect  for  rank  but 
not  subservience  to  it. 

/N  appointing  a  commission  of  former  Army  officers  and  enlisted  men  to 
study  the  relationship  between  officers  and  men  and  to  make  recorrKnenda- 
tions  for  changes,  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  is  drilling  into  the  Army's  most 
aching  tooth.  The  biggest  and  loudest  complaints  of  the  millions  of  returning 
soldiers  have  been  against  the  privileges  that  officers  had,  or  arrogated  to 
themselves.  A  bitterness  was  engendered  against  any  and  all  forms  of  privilege 
that  will  take  years  to  abate. 

The  task  that  is  being  undertaken  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Jimmy  Doolittle  and  his 
associates  is  one  that  well  might  puzzle  a  commission  of  Solomons.  If  they 
recommend  too  many  changes,  and  they  are  accepted,  discipline  might  be 
destroyed  or  badly  weakened.  And  everyone  recognizes  that  an  army  without 
discipline  is  not  an  army. 

What  most  disinterested  observers  believe  is  required  is  greater  insistence 
on  an  officer's  responsibility  for  the  men  under  his  command  and  less  in- 
sistence on  his  own  prerogatives.  Higher  officers  should  be  more  concerned 
with  breaches  of  responsibility  than  of  form.  The  principal  indictment  against 
the  officer  corps  is  that  so  many  of  them  were  not.  Fraternizing  with  enlisted 
men  brought  quick  punishment.  Arrogance  of  rank  was  too  often  tolerated, 
if  not  actually  approved. 

Real  reform  must  be  largely  of  the  spirit.  But  the  Army  being  what  it  Is, 
reform  will  have  to  begin  with  the  law.  It  will  have  to  be  written  in  the 
manuals,  and  repeated,  that  wherever  possible  equality  shall  prevail  between 
officer  and  enlisted  man  as  to  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  A  general  quit© 
obviously  could  not  properly  carry  out  his  duties  if  he  were  billeted  in  a 
squad  tent.  But  neither  should  he  live  in*  a  ten  room  house  with  thirty 
servants,  as  one  high  officer  in  the  Philippines  was  accused  of  doing  by  the 
demobilization  demonstrators  last  January.  If  the  officers  on  a  post  are 
allowed  a  club,  then  the  enlisted  men  should  have  one  too. 

—The  New  York  Times 
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Each  of  us  gets  bigger  and 
better  breaks  when  we  qualify 
— a   lot   depends   on   the   man! 

By  ELSIE  ROBINSON 

SUPPOS'N  you're  poor,  sick,  dis- 
couraged, can't  see  a  chance  ahead — 
is  there  any  use  in  fighting  on? 

Leaving  out  God  and  Heaven,  is  there 
an}^  tangible  thing  in  a  common  man's 
life  that  makes  the  struggle  worth  while  ? 

Yes,  there  is !  The  man  himself. 

Mind  you,  I  don't  think  that's  the  only 
reason.  Personally,  I  believe  that  there's 
a  plan  behind  this  life,  a  future  ahead 
of  it,  and  a  God  running  the  whole  show. 
And  I  think  we're  all  going  to  get  bigger 
and  better  breaks  when  we  qualify. 

But  scratch  all  that  if  you  wish — I 
still  believe  that  we  ourselves  are  worth 
the  scrap  it  takes  to  keep  us  going. 

It  doesn't  matter  who  you  are  or  what 
you've  done,  what  you  believe  or  don't 
believe.  In  you  yourself,  just  as  you 
stand,  there's  enough  to  make  life  worth 
the  living,  enough  of  a  plan  to  justify 
respect,  enough  to  justify  faith,  enough 
of  all  that's  true  and  brave  and  beautiful 
to  justify  a  whale  of  a  scrap  to  keep  it 
going. 

In  the  darkest  days,  when  I  hated 
everyone,  everj'thing,  I  used  to  turn  to 
certain  words  in  an  old  Book.  The  man 


Mrs.    Robinson    amzvcring    her    mail 


who  wrote  them  was  near  to  death.  He 
had  had  an  amazing  life.  He  had  known 
the  extremes  of  power,  wealth  and  popu- 
larity. Then,  of  his  own  will,  he  had 
chosen  poverty  and  persecution.  He  had 
been  cast  out,  tortured,  humiliated, 
broken  by  every  device  that  could  rack 
a  man  mentally  or  ph3'sically. 

How  did  he  feel  about  it,  now  that 
life  was  almost  over  and  he  could  tell 
his  real  feelings,  even  to  himself?  Was 
he  sorry  or  glad?  Suppose  he'd  guessed 
wrong,  and  there  was  no  glory  waiting 
— was  there  anything  in  the  long  record 
that  would  still  make  it  worth  while? 
There  was !  He  was  old  and  weak,  but 
all  the  triumph  of  fiery  youth  rang  in 
his  voice  as  he  cried: 

"I  have  fought  a  good  fight I 

have  finished  my  course  ...  I  have  kept 
the  faith!"  (II  Timothy  4:7) 

The  writer  was  then  an  old  man,  one 
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who  was  to  come  down  through  the  cen- 
turies as  a  great  saint.  But  in  that  in- 
stance he  was  not  thinking  of  Paul  the 
saint.  He  was  thinking  rather  of  reck- 
less, hot-blooded  Saul  of  Tarsus,  sum- 
ming up  his  painful  and  perplexing  per- 
sonal life,  wondering  (as  you  and  I  may 
often  wonder)  if  the  gains  had  been 
worth  the  pains. 

And  he  knew  they  had  been  worth  it 
all !  No  matter  what  came  or  didn't 
come,  he  died  triumphant — for  he'd 
played  fair  Vv^ith  himself. 

Leaving  God  out  of  it  (though  he 
didn't),  he  had  fought  a  good  fight  by 
himself;  he  had  finished  the  course  for 
himself;  he  had  kept  faith  with  himself. 

These  things  he  had  done  to  satisfy 
his  own  self-respect ! 

God  or  no  God,  he'd  have  been  bitterly 
ashamed  if  he  hadn't  done  them.  God  or 


no  God,  he  was  passionately  proud  be- 
cause he  had. 

Heaven  afterwards  ?  Maybe  so.  Alaybe 
not.  But  even  if  a  man  only  saw  things 
through  in  order  to  stay  square  with 
himself,  that  alone  was  cause  enough, 
reward  enough ! 

"I  have  fought  a  good  fight  ...  I 
have  kept  the  faith." 

If  each  night  I  can  say  that,  the  day 
for  me  has  been  worth  while.  If  at  the 
end  I  can  know  that,  nothing  else  will 
matter. 

And  if  that  isn't  a  big  enough  incen- 
tive to  keep  you  going,  stranger,  then 
a  thousand  creeds  wouldn't  save  you. 
For  if  you  won't  go  straight  to  keep 
square  with  yourself,  you're  mighty  little 
use  to  yourself,  to  God  or  to  the  devil 
or  to  anybody  else. 

©  King  Features  Syndicate 


— ^     CRACKI 

The  divorce  problem  exists  simply 
because  there  are  too  many  married 
couples  and  too  few  husbands  and  wives. 

— Nuggets 

In  the  days  when  a  wood  shed  stood 
behind  the  American  home,  a  great  deal 
of  what  now  passes  as  juvenile  delin- 
quency TvOiS  settled  out  of  court. 

A  women's  club  debated  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  on  the  most  dreaded  disease 
among  women,  and  then  decided  it  was 
lockjaw! 

A  full  stomach  is  no  guarantee  against 
am  empty  life. 

Christian  character  is  not  an  inherit- 
ance ;  each  individual  must  build  for 
himself. 


JVG    WISE     \¥- 

"Fwi  fed  up  on  that,"  cried  the  baby, 
pointing  to  the  high  chair. 

Treating  facts  by  ignoring  them  re- 
moves no  difficulties. 

Why  should  a  man  try  to  hide  behind 
a  woman's  skirt  when  ez^en  the  ^voman 
herself  can  hardly  do  it? 

Worry  has  never  been  able  to  stand 
up  against  laughter, — Christian  Advo- 
cate 

♦ 

A  soldier  had  received  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor.  A  few  weeks 
later  the  general  asked  him  what  his 
wife  thought  of  the  decoration. 

"Sir,"  said  the  soldier,  "she  doesn't 
know  I  got  it  yet.  It  isn't  my  turn  to 
write." 


A  wounded  veteran  tells  what  he  was  fight- 
ing   for — and    what    America    means    to    him 


By     PFC.  STANLEY     E.     LINDQUIST 


1'\i  on  a  train  speeding  toward  a 
destination  unknown.  As  I  look  out- 
side at  the  fleeting  landscape,  I  find  my- 
self becoming  almost  romantic,  incom- 
prehensible as  that  may  seem. 

What  does  America  mean  to  me,  as 
I  sit  here  watching  a  vast  motion  pic- 
ture which  is  thousands  of  miles  long? 

It  means  the  gentle  sweep  of  the  time- 
eroded  hills  stretching  on  across  the 
miles — the  pastures  following  the  wil- 
lowy lines  of  the  brook — the  gigantic 
upsurge  of  massive  virgin  timber — the 
rugged  loneliness  of  the  mighty,  tower- 
ing, snow-covered  peak. 

It  means  the  isolated  tree-covered 
farmhouse — ^the  stubby  telephone  poles, 
stretching  their  messages  through  the 
miles — the  lone  cafe  with  little  to  offer 
the  wayfarer- — the  pile  of  rocks  in  the 
stream — (a  dam  to  divert  some  flow  of 
the  water  into  a  ditch  which  wends  its 
waj^  to  abet  the  earth  and  farmer  in 
developing  a  garden  where  only  dust 
grew  before) — the  road,  a  bed  for  the 
rails,  which  cuts  through  or  bores  under 
all  obstacles  to  maintain  an  even  grade 
— the  buzzing  tractor,  painting  the 
earth  brown  with  its  plows. 

It  means  the  sheep,  looking  smaller 
because  of  shearing,  gambolling  on  the 
turf — the   cattle   feeding  on  the  grassy 


mounds  terraced  by  their  feet — the  non- 
weaned  colt  nuzzling  its  mother  in 
search  of  milk^ — the  butting  goat  with 
baleful  eye — watching  the  fledgling- 
robin  trying  to  fly  without  much  success 
and  then,  suddenlv  learning,  soaring- 
higher  than  necessary — -the  mewing  cat 
with  back  arching  up  when  stroked — ^the 
ferocious  little  spaniel  daring  you  to 
come  close  to  her  sightless  off-spring. 

The   Courage   of  Your  Loved   Ones 

It  means  the  unaged  youth  who  goes 
to  fight  for  he  knows  not  really  what — 
the  blustering  pedler  who  knows  no 
better  manner  to  argue  than  to  raise  his 
voice  in  loud  assertion — the  quiet  lad 
who  has  left  much,  but  bears  his  cross 
uncomplaining — the  kid  from  the  Bronx 
who  just  "got  his  stripes"  and  glories 
in  them — the  youthful  poet  so  out  of 
place  on  the  battle-conditioning  course. 

It  means  the  courageous  wife  who 
summons  up  a  smile  despite  all  at  time 
of  parting — ^the  uncomprehending  baby 
son  who  is  loved  more  than  life  itself, 
and  who  we  fervently  hope  never  will 
have  to  go  through  this — the  silvered 
mother  to  whom  it  seems  perhaps  that 
sons  are  reared  for  naught — ^the 
staunch  father  who  wishes  Godspeed. 

It  means  the  quiet  church,  surrounded 
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by  the  prayers  of  those  who  worship 
there — ^the  youthful  pastor  who  gives 
his  all  to  further  the  Cause — the  mes- 
sag'e  of  Hope  and  Love  and  Respon- 
sibility to  all  who  have  heard. 

It  means  the  ideals  of  Government 
engendered  by  the  struggle  for  a  new 
life  in  the  wilderness,  and-  one  that 
wasn't  to  be  given  up,  even  though  it 
cost  that  life  itself,  for  there  were  the 
young — the  cocky  fighting  of  a  budding 
nation  against  a  World  Power — ^the  sac- 
rifice of  the  flower  of  youth  for  the 
principle  of  unity — the  idealism  of  a  war 
to  end  wars — the  crusade  to  liberate  all 
the  oppressed. 

To  some,  America  is  home.  To  some 
America  is  life.  To  some  America  is 
opportunity.  To  me,  America  is  all  of 
this  and  a  part  indelibly  etched  upon 
my  consciousness,  an  open-eyed  view 
into  the  future. 

Faith  Like  This  Is  Healthy 

I'm  on  a  speeding  train  carrying  me 
across  the  miles  to  a  destination  known 
— a  hospital  in  my  home  state.  My  tour 
of  duty  is  over. 

What  does  America  mean  to  me  as  I 
sit  with  legs  in  casts,  a  sightless  eye 
unhelping  the  other  one,  which  cannot 
see  much  in  the  sun? 

I  see  the  wooden  houses — ^back  there 
they  were  all  of  stone — gutted  and 
levelled,  the  ruined  hopes  of  thousands 
homeless.  But  soon — for  matter  is  in- 
destructible— those  stones  would  be 
piled  one  on  top  of  the  other  (as  they 
no  doubt  had  been  many  times  before) — • 
and  the  gaping  holes  would  be  closed, 
refusing  access  to  the  wind  and  snow 


and  rain.  Out  of  the  chaos  of  fallen 
stone  would  come  the  ordered  plan  of 
a  house.  America  means  a  place  where 
home  can  be  built  with  no  worry  of  a 
periodic  destruction  of  war,  built  for  the 
future  with  only  the  ravages  of  weather 
for  which  to  provide. 

The  long  brick  factory — in  Stolberg 
was  one  quite  like  that  and  typical  of 
many  over  there.  Inside  at .  regular  in- 
tervals were  miniature  "pill-boxes," 
with  apertures  controlling  the  immedi- 
ate area.  There  a  guard  kept  watch 
over  the  slaves  in  a  gigantic  program  of 
forced  labor.  America  means  to  me  the 
opportunity  to  choose  my  work,  a  land 
of  free  enterprise. 

The  disorderly  graveyard  fades  into 
row  on  row  of  white,  wooden  crosses 
stretching  seemingly  to  eternity.  The 
hopes  of  the  young  wife,  the  aging 
father  and  mother,  proud  brothers  and 
sisters,  are  represented  here — so  little 
for  so  much.  America  can  mean  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  what  they 
died  in  trying  to  establish. 

The  church  spire  in  the  distance  sur- 
mounting the  heterogeneous  village — • 
one  church  over  there  was  next  to  an 
old  castle  on  a  hill  dominating  the  town. 
They  presented  an  interesting  picture 
in  the  fading  sunlight — the  castle's 
tower,  reminiscent  of  a  feudal  age, 
alongside  a  church  spire  which  means 
opportunity  for  all.  Inside  a  German 
choir  sang,  an  American  chaplain  spoke 
to  an  audience  of  Germans  and  Ameri- 
cans— a  portent  of  things  to  come. 

What  does  America  mean  to  me,  a 
wounded  soldier?  It  means  home,  it 
means  hope,  and  faith  in  the  future. 


DENTIST,  after  long  and  futile  efforts  to  collect  a  bill  for  a  patient's  false 
teeth,  finally  took  the  matter  to  court.  Facing  the  judge  as  one  whose  exasperation 
has  reached  its  height,  he  said:  "Not  only  did  he  refuse  to  pay  me,  your  honor, 
but  he  had  the  effrontery  to  gnash  at  me  repeatedly  with  my  teeth!" — Exchange 


Group  attending  American'! apanese  service  in  Buddhist  Temple 

A*id  tka  "^uuim  MkalL  Meet 

By  CHAPLAIN  PERCY  M.  HICKCOX,  as  told  to  MARY  CAMPTON 


MORE  than  a  bit  unusual  was  the  first 
American-Japanese  religious  service 
leld  last  December  in  Aomori  on  North- 
ern Honshu  Island — ^unusual  both  in  its 
congregation  and  in  its  place  of  meeting. 
For  among  those  who  gathered  on  this 
occasion  were  Japanese  students,  par- 
ents with  their  children,  GIs  and  chap- 
lains— and  a  Buddhist  priest!  And  their 
house  of  worship — a  Buddhist  Temple! 
All  regular  churches  in  Aomori  were 
destroyed  when  the  city  was  bombed 
out,  but  this  temple  had  somehow  sur- 
vived the  fires. 

It  was  December  23,  so  quite  natural 
that  the  meeting  should  take  the  form 
of  a  Christmas  service,  and  planned 
especially  for  the  children.  Against  a 
background  of  elaborate  Buddhist  trap- 
pings the  Christian  altar  with  its  central 
cross  and  candles  was  set  up,  and  in  this 
peculiar  setting  a  small  portable  Army 
organ  rolled  forth  the  strains  of  some 
of  our  great  songs  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Hogan  Matsumura, 
Methodist  missionaries,  arranged  the 
service  and  invited  members  of  their 
bombed-out  mission  station  in  Aomori 
to  attend.  Hymnbooks  in  both  Japanese 
and  English  were  furnished,   and  the 


hymns  and  prayers  were  followed  by 
each  group  in  its  own  tongue.  A  group 
of  GIs  sang  lustily  a  number  of  the  old 
familiar  Christmas  carols  and  Mrs. 
Matsumura  responded  by  singing  one  in 
Japanese.  And  to  the  children  one  of 
the  local  pastors  related  the  Christmas 
story,  many  of  whom  were  hearing  it 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

Said  Chaplain  Hickcox  of  this  meet- 
ing: "Local  chaplains  hope  through 
such  services  to  encourage  the  local 
Christian  people  to  hold  their  religious 
work  together  until  such  a  time  as  funds 
and  other  aid  from  America  will  help 
them  rebuild  their  mission  in  Northern 
Japan. 

Lt.  Colonel  Percy  M.  Hickcox  and 
Capt.  Judd  H.  Jones,  Methodist  chap- 
lains, spoke  to  the  assembly  and  their 
remarks  were  interpreted  for  them  by 
the  Japanese  priest. 

"Japanese  Christians  had  difficult  years 
throughout  the  war,  during  which  their 
activities  were  frowned  upon  by  their 
authorities.  The  hope  of  a  new  Japan 
lies  in  the  hands  of  those  Christian 
minorities  and  of  other  forward-looking 
and  internationally  minded  forces  in 
these  stricken  islands." 
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(Note:  Read  each  description,  a  line  at  a 
time,  and  "Go  Till  You  Guess."  Your  score 
for  each  item  is  the  number  of  the  line  at 
which  you  obtained  the  answer,  and  the  lowest 
total  wins.) 

BIBLE     BOOKS 


No.  1 

1.  This  Book  has  been  called  "The 
Gospel  of  Common  Sense." 

2.  It  is  an  appeal  for  practical  Qiris- 
tianity. 

3.  It  urges  that  "faith,  if  it  have  not 
works,  is  dead." 

4.  It  contains  a  wonderful  chapter  on 
the  power  of  the  tongue. 

5.  It  was  written  by  one  of  our  Lord's 
brothers. 

No.  2 

1.  This  Book  is  a  marvellously  com- 
prehensive and  powerful  study  of  human 
life. 

2.  It  closes  with  a  fine  statement  of 
"the  whole  duty  of  man." 

3.  Its  refrain  is  "Vanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity." 

4.  It  declares :  "Cast  thy  bread  upon 
the  waters ;  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
many  days." 

5.  It  tells  us  that  "a  living  dog  is 
better  than  a  dead  lion." 

No.  3 

1.  This  Book  is  a  series  of  accounts 
of  great  Hebrew  patriots  and  warriors. 

2.  They  extend  from  the  times  of 
Joshua  to  the  times  of  Samuel. 

3.  There  were  thirteen  of  these  saviors 
of  the  people. 
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4.  One  of  them  was  a  king. 

5.  The  greatest  of  them  was  Gideon. 

No.  4 

1.  This  has  been  called  "The  Gospel 
of  Spiritual  Insight." 

2.  .It  is  the  greatest  book  ever  written. 

3.  It  was  written  by  "the  beloved 
disciple." 

4.  It  contains  the  account  of  the  rais- 
ing of  Lazarus. 

5.  It  reports  Christ's  discourse  and 
prayer  at  the  last  supper. 

No.  5 

1.  There  is  no  mention  of  God  in  this 
Book. 

2.  It  is,  however,  an  account  of  a 
wonderful  divine  providence. 

3.  It  presents  vivid  pictures  of  two 
queens. 

4.  The  villain  of  the  Book  is  hanged. 

5.  Its  most  famous  sentence  is  prob- 
ably this :  **Who  knoweth  whether  thou 
art  not  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such 
a  time  as  this?" 

No.  6 

1.  The  name  of  this  Book  means  "The 
Second  Law." 

2.  The  Book  consists  of  an  address  in 
three  installments. 

3.  It  is  a  Book  which  closed  a  great 
era  and  prepared  for  another. 

4.  It  contains  "the  blessings  and  the 
cursings." 

5.  It  contains :  "Thou  shalt  love 
Jehovah  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might." 

No.  7 

1.  This  is  the  only  anonymous  Book 
of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  It   has    been   attributed   to   many, 


Number  7 


GO  TILL  YOU  GUESS 
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including  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  A  polios. 

3.  It  contains  the  famous  Hero  Chap- 
ter. 

4.  It  contains  the  statement  that  Christ 
was  "in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin." 

5.  It  contains  the  statement  that  "Jesus 
Christ  is  the  same  yesterday  and  today, 
yea  and  forever." 

No.  8 

1.  This  is  the  great  missionary  Book 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  It  pictures  a  famous  runaway  from 
duty. 

3.  It  tells  about  the  conversion  of  a 
great  heathen  city. 

4.  It  is  a  presentation  of  God's  mercy. 

5.  One  of  its  sentences  is,  "All  thy 
waves  and  thy  billows  passed  over  me." 

No.  9 

1.  This  is  the  great  missionar}^  Book 
of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  It  was  written  by  a  doctor. 

3.  It  describes  three  unequalled  mis- 
sionary journeys. 

4.  It  contains  an  account  of  a  sermon 
which  won  three  thousand  souls. 

5.  It  pictures  the  work  of  the  greatest 
foreign  missionary. 

No.  10 

1.  This  is  a  Book  full  of  wonderful 
little  sentences. 

2.  It  contains  the  finest  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  wisdom. 

3.  It  contains  a  powerful  account  of  a 
drunkard. 

4.  In  it  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of  a 
virtuous  woman. 

5.  A  sample  sentence  is  :  "The  wicked 
flee  when  no  man  pursueth ;  but  the 
righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion." 
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No.  11 

1.  This  is  the  Book  of  Beginnings. 

2.  It  presents  a  marvellous  summary 
of  the  most  ancient  history. 

3.  It  also  gives  four  extended  bi- 
ographies of  remarkable  interest  and 
value. 

4.  In  this  Book,  too,  are  many  sub- 
ordinate portraits  that  are  full  of  dis- 
tinctive vitality. 

5.  The  Book  includes  a  story  which 
a  company  of  Boston  authors  once  voted 
to  be  the  most  perfect  story  ever 
written. 

No.  12 

1.  This  is  a  glorious  little  book,  by 
Paul,  of  only  one  chapter. 

2.  It  is  about  a  man  named  "Profit- 
able." 

3.  It  was  written  to  one  of  Paul's 
friends  in  Asia  Minor. 

4.  The   purpose   of  the  writing   is  to 

urge  forgiveness. 

(Fcr  answers,  turn   to  page  43) 


THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  BOYCOTTER 

I'OW  to  be  really  happy — let's  face 
I  it — a  man  must  feel  important;  must 
feel  himself  in  some  indefinable  way, 
more  or  less  the  center  of  things.  How 
large  or  how  small  the  circumference 
of  said  circle  is  immaterial. 

And  one  of  the  ways  to  feel  im- 
portant is  to  stand  out  from  the  crowd; 
stand  staunchly  for  the  things  you  be- 
lieve are  worth  while,  or  productive, 
or  conclusive  to  peace  of  mind — make 
your  objective  what  you  will.  When 
committed  to  this  ideal,  the  rewards 
in  self-respect  and  the  respect  of  your 
compatriots  is  enormous,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  way  in  which  the  space  clears 
about  you,  and  your  soul  rides  free. 

Several  years  ago  I  read  a  rather 
humorous  article  by  Chester  Cromwell, 
a  paragraph  or  two  of  which,  returns 
verbatim. : 

"In  New  York  City  if  'everybody's 
buying  it,'  whatever  it  happens  to  be, 
and  though  the  price  is  too  high  and 
the  goods  worthless — then  'Yow  gotta'! 
If  smallpox  were  reported  to  be  the  fad 
of  the  moment,  I  can  easily  imagine 
long  queues  of  New  Yorkers,  each  pa- 
tiently awaiting  his  turn  to  acquire  a 
packet  of  the  germs,  and  shaking  his 
head  and  sighing  softly  'You  gotta!*" 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  what  a 
changed  and  happy  man  he  is  since  he 
arrived,  at  long  last,  to  the  conclusion 
that  he'd  be  a  man  and  not  a  mouse,  a 
lone   eagle   and   not  a   sheep.    "For   it 
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seems  to  me,"  he  continued,  "that  the 
private  boycott,  as  I  have  personally 
conducted  it,  is  not  without  some  slight 
social  value.  However,  I  must  candidly 
admit  that  it  is  not  the  social  value 
which  moves  the  boycotter.  He  simply 
gets  hot  under  the  collar,  something 
clicks  inside  him — and  the  boycott, 
brother,  is   on!" 

That  this  attitude  has  its  point  Is  in- 
disputable. I  fancy  that  upon  reflection 
most  of  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
you've  often  reviled  yourself  and  felt 
your  self-esteem  slip  a  notch  when  some 
stated  action  or  expression  has  seemed 
to  you  stupid,  malicious,  worthless, 
wrong  or  simply  a  "lotta  hooey."  Had 
you  prepared  yourself  for  that  moment 
by  building  up  a  private  attitude  of  your 
own,  a  citadel  of  calm,  a  potential  and 
instantaneous  boycott — your  reputation 
as  a  man,  and  as  a  fearless  human  being 
would  be  secure  against  the  crowd. 

In  the  armed  services  you  will  find 
that  most  men  have  a  far  larger  sphere 
of  influence  than  they  had  in  civilian 
life.  Contacts  come  and  go ;  every  type 
of  citizen  from  all  the  remote  and  pub- 
licized spots  in  our  own  land  and  from 
others  as  well  rub  elbows,  literally  and 
mentally,  with  you.  The  opportunity  for 
growth,  for  tabulation  of  values  and  in- 
ter-change of  ideas,  is  practically  bound- 
less. Look  about  you,  and  start  now  to 
pick  out  the  blatant  "baa-ers"  from  the 
potential  master-minds.  It  will  amaze 
you  to  discover  (within  the  depths  of 
your  own  soul,  and  your  own  treasury 
of  human  experience)  how  worthless 
are  many  of  the  things  you  have  pre- 
viously valued,  how  priceless  the  things 
you  have  taken  for  granted,  how  limit- 
less your  personal  powers  of  discretion, 
acceptance  and  private,  invigorating 
boycott.  Moreover,  I  promise  that  you'll 
find  life  and  living  far  more  salty,  color- 
ful and  exciting. — Mark  Crane 


There  are  many  opportunities 
ahead  in  scientific  research  if 
you  are  a  logical  thinker, 
possess  an  intellectual  curios- 
ity,   imagination    and    honesty 


Sckme  and  Kcseareh 


THE  headline  of  a  somewhat  startling 
statement  made  by  the  president  of 
Princeton  University  read:  "Dr.  Dodd 
Bids  United  States  Be  Science  Pio- 
neer!" And  in  this  statement  he  explod- 
ed our  cocky  idea  that  the  United  States 
was  tops  in  all  phases  of  science.  He 
pointed  out  that  although  America  leads 
the  world  in  engineering  and  technology 
"it  is  not  so  well  known  that  we  have 
not  led  the  world  in  basic  scientific  re- 
search." He  cited  examples  of  our  de- 
pendence upon  European  scientists  for 
basic  achievements  and  then  insisted 
that  America  must  lead — not  follow — 
in  research  in  fundamental  science,  as 
well  as  in  applied  science  to  "end  her 
servitude  to  other  peoples." 

What  can  you  do  about  this  problem? 
You  might  take  a  look  at  the  wide  field 
of  science  and  see  if  you  might  fit  into 
one  of  the  jobs  in  which  you  could  use 
your  talents  to  help  end  Dr.  Dodd's 
criticism.  Here  are  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities: chemistry  (including  a  dozen 
or  more  branches),  bacteriology^  biol- 
og}",  geolog}%  metallurgy,  physics,  en- 
tomology, meteorology,  and  so  on. 


By     M.     R. 
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After  you  have  surveyed  the  field  and 
made  a  tentative  decision,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  take  a  look  at  yourself. 
Have  you  the  right  qualifications?  Or- 
derliness and  perseverance,  for  example, 
are  vitally  important  and  3^et  without 
imagination,  vision  and  creative  ability 
you'd  be  likely  to  fall  by  the  wayside— 
or,  at  best,  never  go  beyond  a  strict!}^ 
technical  and  routine  job. 

Clear,    Logical    Thinkers 

You  must  be  a  clear,  logical  thinker 
on  paper  as  well  as  in  yovx  head  since 
reports  on  scientific  projects  must  be 
easily  understood  and  must  present  an 
accurate  picture  of  procedures  to  those 
who  will  turn  your  discoveries  into  use- 
ful products.  Intellectual  curiosity  and 
honesty  are  vital.  Clock  watchers  will 
not  be  welcome  here  as  many  experi- 
ments will  demand  close  attention  for 
days  and  months  during  which  time  sleep, 
may  be  on  the  slim  side. 
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How  to  get  a  start  in  a  scientific  job 
will  not  worry  the  lucky  GI  who  spent 
his,  or  her,  period  of  service  on  scientific 
work.  A  trained  laboratory  technician, 
especially  if  that  experience  has  been 
added,  to  a  basic  science  education,  will 
have  the  edge  on  any  other  bidders  for  a 
laboratory  position.  With  or  without  ex- 
perience, however,  you  will  be  wise  to 
accept  any  job  ofifered  in  a  good  labor- 
atory— just  to  get  inside  its  doors.  Ask 
your  counselors  to  help  you  select  a 
laboratory  in  which  you  might  begin 
work  in  the  line  of  your  first  choice. 

Advise    Full    College    Course 

For  youthful  GIs  who  entered  the 
arrned  forces  straight  from  high  school 
and  who  have  the  necessary  mental 
equipment,  we  advise  a  full  college 
course  in  the  best  scientific  school  you 
can  find.  As  of  this  moment  of  writing, 
space  is  at  a  premium  in  topnotch  col- 
leges and  universities,  but  you  can  take 
the  first  two  years  in  a.  well-equipped 
junior  college. 'Then,  as  others  drop  out, 
you  will  be  able  to  transfer  to  the 
school  you  prefer. 

Wherever  you  go  you  should  take  all 
the  -courses  you  can  carry  in  chemistry, 
biology,  bacteriology,  mathematics, 
physics,  languages  (especially  French 
and  German)  and  psychology.  Don't 
neglect  sociology  and  English,  either, 
for  you  might  find  your  best  opportunity 
in  sociological  research  and  you  will 
need  writing  courses  to  help  you  prepare 
the  clear,  well-written  reports  previous- 
ly mentioned.  And  you  may  want  to  try 
your  hand  at  writing  articles  and  books 
if  you  reach  a  high  place  among  the 
scientists.  It  has  been  done,  you  will 
admit. 

Suppose  we  look  at  one  or  two 
branches  of  chemistry :  First,  that  of  re- 
search chemist  which  became  one  of  the 
top  civilian  jobs  in  the  war  effort.  This 


job  is  concerned  with  finding  new  ma- 
terials, new  ways  of  using  old  ones  and 
the  like.  To  really  go  places  in  this  field 
you  will  need  the  highest  degrees,  plus 
additional  and  constant  study  beyond 
that — ^and  frequently  your  study  will  be 
of  the  work  of  those  foreign  scientists 
mentioned  at  the  outset  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. If  you  get  a  good  start  in  an 
industry  devoted  chiefly  to  chemical  de- 
velopments you  will  have  a  chance  to 
climb  to  interesting  and  worthwhile 
executive  positions. 

What  about  opportunities  in  the  plas- 
tics industry?  You  will  find  food  for 
thought  on  this  point  in  a  pamphlet 
recently  issued  by  the  Committee  on 
Plastics  Education  of  The  Society  of 
the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc.  titled  Plas- 
tics, the  Story  of  an  Industry.  Write  for 
this  publication  to  295  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Here  we  are  told 
that  although  the  "hundreds  of  open- 
ings" we  have  heard  so  much  about  do 
not  exist,  "healthy  growth  on  the  part 
of  the  industry,  with  an  accompanying 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  it  as  well  as  those  engaged 
in  supplying  the  industry  or  marketing 
its  products,  will  most  assuredly  take 
place." 

Engineering  and   Chemical   Training 

This  pamphlet  states  further  that  "the 
large  number  and  variety  of  plastics 
materials  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
may  be  put,  naturally  create  many  inter- 
esting jobs  and  occupations.  Being  close- 
ly related  to  the  chemical  industry,  many 
of  the  operations  are  similar  but,  as  is 
true  in  all  industries,  there  is  no  short- 
cut to  specialized  training.  While  experi- 
ence in  working  with  plastics  is  helpful 
in  obtaining  a  job  in  the  industry,  pri- 
mary qualifications  for  specialized  or 
technical  tasks  are  basic  fundamental 
engineering  and  chemical  training." 
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Since  most  of  the  material  manufac- 
turers are  chemical  companies,  many  of 
the  openings  call  for  training  in  the  fields 
of  chemical  research,  chemical  and  me- 
chanical engineering.  They  employ  re- 
search and  laboratory  workers,  plant 
operators  and  technical  salesmen,  as  well 
as  technicians  qualified  by  experience 
to  be  production  superintendents,  engi- 
neers and  advisors  to  makers  of  fimished 
plastics  products.  These  companies  have 
many  unskilled  workers  for  mixing,  roll- 
ing, blending  and  grinding  operations, 
and  it  is  possible  to  secure  work  and 
support  yourself  while  you  are  taking 
after-hours  courses  which  will  qualify 
you  for  the  technical  positions.  Those 
courses  will  include  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis  in  physical  and  or- 
ganic chemistry  as  well  as  in  metallurgy 
and  the  other  basic  courses  needed  for 
your  degree. 

Chemurgy,  a  New  Science 

Now  a  few  words  about  Chcimtrgy, 
the  new  science  in  the  production  of 
raw  materials  created  by  George  Wash- 
ington Carver.  This  noted  Negro  scien- 
tist created  his  system  of  substitutes  for 
non-available  articles  to  meet  the  needs 
of  povert3'-stricken  people  in  Alabama. 
In  these  efforts  he  created  hundreds  of 
food,  clothing  and  building  materials 
from  the  fruits  of  the  soil. 

Dr.  Carver  saw  through  this  science 
a  new  world  in  which  "there  will  be 
produced  from  crops  grown  on  the  farm, 
products  superior  in  quality  to  items  in 
use  today,  possessing  features  demanded 
as  a  result  of  modern  trends,  the  res- 
toration of  purchasing  power  and  eco- 
nomic balance  between  the  farm  and 
industry,  making  available  to  a  large 
group  necessities  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  within  their  financial  grasp." 

Through  this  great  man's  work  and 
through    his     association    with    Henry 


Ford  the  possibilities  of  Jobs  for  trained 
men  and  women  to  w^ork  in  this  fasci- 
nating field  were  opened  up.  Pay  a 
visit  to  one  of  the  regional  laboratories 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Here  you  will  see  workers  in  action 
producing  such  chemurgical  products 
as  :  plastics,  oils,  fiber,  enamel,  glue  and 
human  food  from  soybeans ;  s}nthetic 
rubber  from  various  plants ;  oil  from 
the  tung  plant ;  vegetable  glue  from  va- 
rious plants ;  fibers  from  milk ;  wool 
from  wood ;  dyes  from  osage  orange 
and  other  plants ;  explosives  from  prick- 
ly pears ;  cloth  from  bread  and  milk ; 
perfume  from  oakmoss  and  other  vege- 
tables. 

Qualifications   and    Requirements 

Stud}-  of  agriculture,  biochemistry, 
botany  and  agronomy  are  necessarj^  for 
this  work  and  those  with  an  agricultural 
background  will  have  an  edge  on  the 
city  brothers  and  sisters,  for  the  sisters 
in  the  service  of  their  countr>^  will  be 
starting  jobs  as  laboratory  technicians. 
Personal  qualifications  thejr  will  need 
are  keen  observation,  mechanical  in- 
genuity, patience,  precision,  self-control 
and  finger  dexterity.  Mechanical  ability 
will  be  all  to  the  good.  High  school 
graduation  plus  two  years'  special  train- 
ing in  chemistry  is  usually  required  in 
such  subjects  as  bacteriology,  biology, 
physiology,  laboratory  work  in  chemis- 
try. 

Ever  since  a  memorable  day  in  Aug- 
ust. 1945  we  have  been  hearing  more  and 
more  about  the  ph^'^sicists.  Once  it  was 
thought  that  these  scientists  went  in 
chiefly  for  "pure  science"  rather  than 
"applied  science"  but  no  more.  The 
shock  of  that  first  great  explosion  made 
the  dreamers  in  research  wake  up  and 
see  that  it  was  up  to  them  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  use  of  their  discoveries. 
,  Here's  what  one  writer  had  to  sav : 
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'The  technologist  must  and  will  as- 
sume a  much  more  important  place 
than  he  has  heretofore  asked  for  or 
enjoyed,  and  when  he  has  the  courage 
to  assume  these  greater  responsibilities 
he  will  make  it  possible  for  the  people 
to  live  constructively,  sharing  the  abun- 
dance which  science  and  engineering 
skill  have  developed.  To  do  otherwise 
means  physical,  social,  cultural,  and 
moral  bankruptcy  for  millions  of  human 
beings  now  alive  and  for  countless  gen- 
erations yet  to  come." 

In  a  recent  pamphlet  titled  Science 
and  Peace  which  is  available  from  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  in  New  York 
City,  Brigadier-General  David  Sarnoff 
said:  ''Civilization,  now  is  at  the  cross- 
roads because  technological  advances 
have  outstripped  our  spiritual  progress. 
Man  is  out  of  stride  with  the  march 
of  science.  He  must  rise  spiritually  and 
intellectually,  as  well  as  technologically, 
if  he  is  to  become  not  the  slave  but  the 
master  of  science." 

Where  Are  the  Best  Opportunities 

Where  will  the  physicist  find  his  best 
opportunities?  You  might  think  first  of 
industry  and  you  would  be  right  if  you 
were  lucky  enough  to  find  an  opening 
in  the  research  laboratory  of  a  company 
which  permits  freedom  of  investigation 
to  its  scientists.  In  the  development 
phases  of  industrial  work,  the  true  scien- 
tist is  apt  to  feel  that  he  is  being 
hampered  by  regulations  which  are  us- 
ually necessary  in  a  large  manufacturing 
plant. . 

Actually  Uncle  Sam's  laboratories  and 
those  of  great  universities  will  offer 
more  rewarding  opportunities  than  in- 
dustry. Nevertheless,  industrial  experi- 
ence is  valuable  to  add  to  your 
equipment.  It  might  one  day  help  you 
to  establish  a  business  of  your  own  or 
become  a  partner  in  such  a  business. 

Now   a   brief   look   at   several   other 


fields.  First  the  biological  sciences.  Prep- 
aration for  work  in  this  field  includes 
plenty  of  study  in  human  and  compar- 
ative anatomy,  bacteriology,  general  and 
biological  chemistry,  histology,  botany, 
pathology,  physiology  and  zoology.  In 
the  biological  science,  research  will  offer 
you  opportunities  as  plant  pathologists, 
nutrition  experts,  textile  testers,  ento- 
mologists, and  the  like.  Employment  will 
be  open  to  you  in  Federal,  state  and  local 
governments,  in  private  industry,  in 
large  research  laboratories  and,  of 
course,  In  teaching. 

Other    Possibilities 

Young  men  will  do  well  to  consider 
teaching  in  any  of  the  scientific  fields. 
As  technological  developments  increase, 
more  and  more  teachers  will  be  needed 
all  along  the  line  from  elementary  up 
to  the  postgraduate  schools  of  large  uni- 
versities. It  would  be  well,  however,  to 
secure  some  laboratory  and  Industrial 
experience  before  entering  the  teaching 
field,  just  to  be  sure  you  know  what 
you  are  talking  about  when  you  try  to 
tell  the  pert  youngsters  of  the  future  a 
thing  or  two  about  science. 

In  closing,  we'd  like  to  add  the  words 
of  General  Sarnoff : 

"Science  races  Time,  and  man  in  bis 
efforts  to  survive  and  progress,  is  in 
the  race  with  both.  Now,  as  man  sur- 
veys the  maze  of  possibilities  which 
technology  created  in  the  heat  of  war- 
fare, he  faces  the  great  task  of  convert- 
ing and  confining  them  to  peacetime 
utility.   .   .   . 

"The  possibilities  of  science  enable 
man  to  look  bravely  at  the  stars  and  to 
seek  a  finer  destiny.  He  needs  most,  the 
faith  and  spiritual  guidance  that  would 
lead  him  to  apply  his  new  knowledge  to 
peaceful  pursuits.  For  the  hope  of  peace 
that  is  lasting  and  a  world  that  is  free, 
lies  within  the  soul,  the  heart  and  the 
mind  of  man." 


EPHESIANS,  The  Church  Letter 

AT  Ephesus  was  located  the  great  tem- 
ple of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  which 
was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world.  Paul  writes  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  from  his  prison  in 
Rome  to  show  them  that  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  they  had  a  temple  infinitely 
more  glorious. 

Ephesians  is  pre-eminently  the  church 
epistle.  If  the  critics  of  the  church  knew 
this  letter  better  they  would  criticize 
less ;  and  if  the  church  members  knew 
it  better  there  would  be  less  room  for 
criticism. 

In  Chapter  I  Paul  shows  the  "blue- 
prints" of  the  church  drawn  in  heaven 
in  the  eternities  "before  the  foundations 
of  the  world."  According  to  the  Divine 
Architect's  plan  Jesus  Christ  was  "given 
to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the 
church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fullness 
of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all." 

In  Chapter  2  is  shown  the  construc- 
tion of  the  church  in  accordance  with 
this  eternal  plan.  The  marvel  of  it  all 
is  that  this  glorious  temple  is  built 
entirely  of  waste  material,  which  was 
once  "dead  in  trespasses  and  sins," 
given  over  to  "the  lusts  of  the  flesh" 
and  "by  nature  the  children  of  wrath." 


This  material,  whether  of  Jewish  or 
gentile  extraction,  is  welded  "into  one 
body  by  the  cross,"  and  "built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner-stone." 

In  Chapter  3  he  goes  on  to  point  out 
the  glorious  ministry  of  the  church :  "To 
the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principali- 
ties and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might 
be  known  by  the  church  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God."  To  throw  light  out- 
ward to  enlighten  men  would  be  glory 
enough,  but  to  the  church  is  given  the 
further  glory  of  throwing  this  light 
upward  to  enlighten  angels  in  the  heav- 
enly places  as  to  what  grace  can  do  for 
sinners. 

Then  let  those  in  the  seat  of  the  scorn- 
ful mock  and  belittle  the  church!  Her 
glory  still  abides  as  the  spiritual  temple 
of  God,  the  body  of  Christ,  of  which 
He  is  still  both  the  head  and  the  chief 
corner-stone. 

Paul  begins  the  practical  part  of  the 
epistle  by  enjoining  the  Ephesians  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  church  be- 
cause there  is  "one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all." 

They  are  to  put  off  the  old  man  with 
its  lusts  and  put  on  the  new  man  of  the 
regenerate  life.  They  are  to  be  imi- 
tators of  God  as  dear  children  and  are 
to  walk  as  children  of  light. 

To  do  this  will  require  conflict,  for 
which  God  has  provided  a  sujfiEicIent 
armor  in  the  "girdle  of  truth,  the 
breastplate  of  righteousness,  the  sandals 
of  the  gospel,  the  shield  of  faith,  the 
helmet  of  salvation  and  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God." 
Equipped  with  this  whole  armor- of  God 
the  Christian  will  be  "able  to  withstand 
in  the  evil  day." 

iPuhlished  with  permission  of  the  author. 
Dr.  Alvin  E.  Bell,  Toledo  6,  Ohio,  and  the 
Zondervan-  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.) 
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It*s  an  oft-repeated  Gl  commendation  .  .  • 


""Mf  Buddies. 

WeneO.L 


// 


By     MAEANNA 
CHESERTON-MANCLE 


WHAT  was  it  really  like  to  fight  in 
the  war?  You  can't  help  wondering, 
when  you've  been  far  away  from  the 
combat  zones.  And,  naturally,  we're  all 
ears  for  what  the  men  who  came  back 
have  to  tell.  Their  stories  are  thrilling 
and  often  grim.  Each  one  is,  of  course, 
different  from  the  others.  But  maybe 
you've  noticed  that  when  fighting  men 
talk  about  their  buddies  you  hear  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again. 

'*My  buddies  were  all  O.K.,"  they  say, 
"Campbell,  Fleischer,  Goldstein,  Brown, 
Vitto,  the  whole  lot  of  them!"  The 
names  are  different  in  every  case,  but 
the  idea  is  the  same.  When  a  fellow  has 
the  right  stuff  in  him  nothing  else  mat- 
ters. His  religion  doesn't  matter,  nor 
what  his  name  is,  nor  how  his  father 
makes  a  living.  He's  in  there  pitching 
on  your  side  and  that  means  he's  O.K.  • 

Does  that  sound  familiar?  It  should. 
It's  what  our  Sunday  School  teachers 
call  "brotherhood."  Now  the  chances 
are  that  before  they  went  to  war,  many 
soldiers  imagined  that  brotherhood  was 
something  to  think  about  in  church. 
Worse  than  that,  they  may  never  have 
given  brotherhood  very  much  thought 
at  all.  They  may  have  looked  down  their 
noses     at     youngsters     with     foreign- 
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sounding  names.  They  may  even  have 
ganged  up  on  boys  who  belonged  to 
different  churches  than  they  did. 

But  that's  ail  changed  for  them  now. 

Once  you  get  to  know  people,  you 
lose  any  ignorant  or  prejudiced  notions 
you  may  have  had  about  them.  That's 
just  what  happened  during  the  war. 
For  the  first  time,  many  boys  had  a 
chance  to  get  close  to  fellows  who  were 
brought  up  differently  from  themselves. 
Many  joined  in  prayer  with  men  of 
other  religions,  led  by  chaplains  of 
other  creeds.  And  Admiral  Nimitz  tells 
us  what  happened:  "Because  of  the 
fraternal  working  together  of  the  chap- 
lains of  all  faiths,  thousands  of  men 
have  learned  a  new  respect,  surmount- 
ing prejudice,  for  another's  faith." 

All  for  one  and  one  for  all,  men  of 
all  races  and  all  religions  faced  death 
together.  They  discovered  in  battle  what 
the  brotherhood  of  man  is  really  all 
about. 

Now  the  world  is  at  peace.  Over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Americans 
died  to  make  this  peace  possible.  But 
they  didn't  give  their  lives  just  to  have 
the  firing  stop.  No,  they  wanted  more 
than  that.  They  wanted  the  world  to 
become  a  place  where  everyone  could 
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live  a  good  life  without  being  afraid — 
afraid  of  losing  his  home  or  his  job, 
afraid  of  being  persecuted  for  his  race 
or  religion.  They  wanted  the  world  to 
be  a  place  where  people  play  fair  with 
one  another  as  soldiers  do  in  war — in 
other  words,  a  place  where  the  brother- 
hood of  man  really  works. 

Over  a  year  ago,  the  5th  United 
States  Division  cemetery  was  dedicated 
on  Iwo  Jima.  The  men  who  were  there 
at  the  services  on  that  bleak  Pacific 
island  will  never  forget  what  one  of 
the  chaplains  said :  "Here  lie  officers 
and  men,  Negroes  and  whites,  rich  men 
and  poor  together.  Here  are  Protestants, 
Catholics  and  Jews — together.  Here  no 
man  prefers  another  because  of  his 
faith  or  despises  him  because  of  his 
color.  .  .  .  Theirs  is  the  highest  and 
purest  democracy." 

And  there  was  something  else  this 
chaplain  said  which  stands  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  every  3^oung  American :  "We 
dedicate  ourselves,  first,  to  live  together 
in  peace  the  way  they  fought  and  are 
buried  in  this  war." 

Let  us  resolve,  then,  to  keep  faith 
with  those  who  died,  starting  right 
noziK  The  best  way  to  begin  is  by  re- 
membering the  message  that  each  fight- 
ing man  brings  us  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart — "My  buddies  were  O.K." 


Answers    to    "Go    Till    You    Guess" 
(page  34)    (Bible   Books) 

1.  The  Epistle  of  James 

2.  Ecclesiastes 

3.  Judges 

4.  The  Gospel  of  John 

5.  Esther 

6.  Deuteronomy 

7.  Hebrews 

8.  Jonah 

9.  The  Acts 

10.  Proverbs 

11.  Genesis 

12.  Philemon 


BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

(From    the    American   Bible    Society 

Calendar) 

Day  Book                                  Chapter 

1.  Ruth     .., 1,2 

2.  Ruth 3,4 

"   3.     Esther 1 

4.  Esther     2 

5.  Esther     3:1-4:3 

6.  Esther    4:4-17;  5 

7.  Esther     6,7 

8.  Esther     8 

9.  Esther      9:1-19 

10.  Esther     .9:20-10:3 

11.  Proverbs     1  :l-9,  20-33;  2 

12.  Proverbs 3,4 

1 3.  Proverbs      5,  6 

14.  Proverbs .....7,8 

15.  Proverbs 9,  1 0 

16.  Proverbs     .11:1-12:13 

17.  Proverbs      12:14-28;  13 

18.  Proverbs     14:1-15:10 

19.  Proverbs 15:1106:18 

20.  Proverbs     16:19-17:28 

21.  Proverbs     ........  18:1-19:16 

22.  Proverbs     19:17-20:30 

23.  Proverbs     .... 21:1-22:12 

24.  Proverbs     22:13-23:25 

25.  Proverbs     ...23:26-24:34 

26.  Proverbs     25:1-26:12 

27.  Proverbs     26:13-27:27 

28.  Proverbs      28 

29.  Proverbs     29 

30.  Proverbs     30 

31.  Proverbs      31 
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The  Believers 

By  Sgt.  Harold  Applebaum 

Who  ha>s  not  seen  the  people  kneel  at 

thrones 
Where  mute  the  holy  icon  stares  them 

down? 
Who  has  not  seen  the  ailing  drag  their 

bones 
To  where  some  magic  shrine  has  watt 

renown!' 
Who   has   not   seen   the   faithful   pray, 

when  all 
But  life  is  gone,  and  pray  on  even  theft 
As  if  their  words  were  drugs  and  might 

still  call 
Departing  mortals  back  to  human  ken? 

These  are  believers,  then — these  are  the 

men 
Who  will  not  how  to  ordinary  fears 
Of  death  or  pain  or  human  loss.  And 

when 
We  marvel  that  their  miracle  appears 
They  smile  and  watch  their  angels  come 

and  go 
Like  minor  saints  whose   prayers  had 

made  it  so. 

For  Your  Praj^er  Book 

By  Grant  Kelliher 

Twn  reverently  these  pages 

And  youfll  find 
Solace  for  the  heart. 

And  peace  of  mind; 
Hymns  to  stir  your  soul 

With  righteous  sest, 
Grace  to  carry-on 

Till  final  rest; 
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Pardon  for  the  things 

You've  left  undone. 
Happiness  for  sotds 

You  may  have  won; 
Grateful  tears. 

Gushing  like  a  flood 
At  the  words,  "My  body" — 

"This  is  My  blood." 

Our  luheritaiice 

By  Pfc.  Ruth  Sommerville 

Whether  a   man   be    of   low   birth    and 

humble  parents 
Or  of  vast  riches  to  inherit,  upon   this 

earth. 
Time,  faith,  courage  and  vision  of  mind 
Are  his  implements  by  which   he   may 

find. 
All  the  riches  of  heaven  here  among  his 

fellovimien. 

Always  War? 

In   my   opinion    there   will    he   another   war 
because  there  have  always  been  wars." 

— General  George  S.  Patton 

By  Cpl,  Ernest  O.  Hanks 

Always  war? 

Will  never  murder  cease? 
Will  never  men  accept  the  hand 

Of  Christ  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Alzvays  war? 

Must  childhood  ever  burn 
Under  the  butchery  of  war,  will 

Mankind  never  learn? 

Always  war? 

Must  homes  be  torn  in  twain 
And  weeping  zvofncn  sadly  wait 

The  one  who  will  not  come  again. 
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Always  wart 

Must  morals,  justice  and  fair  play. 
Be  broken  on  a  cross  of  thorns 

Before  men  will  accept  His  way. 

Always  war? 

A  million  poignant  crosses  cry 
The  bloodless  lips  in  chorus  join. 

"For  that  zve  did  not  die.*' 

Always  war? 

Let  high-placed  cynics  have  their  say, 
We  humble  folk  will  keep  our  faith 

Our  trust  is  in  a  happier  day. 

The  Chapel  in  My  Heart 

By  Richard  H.  Wooster,   S2c 

There  is  a  secret  place  I  go. 

Set  from  everything  apart ; 
A  place  of  quiet  rest  and  peace, 

A  chapel  in  my  heart. 

Never  a  day  is  too  long  and  hard. 
Or  filled  w-ith  cumbrous  care. 

That  I  cannot  throw  it  lightly  aside 
When  I  enter  there  in  prayer. 

Never  a  hell  need  hid  me  come. 
With  its  Simday  morning  toll; 

But  only  the  erstwhile  longing 
Of  my  pagan,  troubled  soid. 

There's  a  well-worn  path  to  its  humble 
door. 

And  the  footprints  in  the  sod 
Tell  of  my  many  visits  there 

To  this  sanctuary  of  God. 

My  Dream 

By  T/4  David  H.  Weisgerber 

A  dream  of  democracy,  a  dream  so  fair. 

Of  a  time  Ziehen  all  of  us,  everyivhere, 

Will  live  in  peace  and  unity 

With  equal  opportunity 

To  share  alike  the  joy  and  pain 

Of  this  our  earth,  its  good  and  bane. 


A    timre  when   that   hated  thing   called 

"wa^' 
Shall  be  remote  as  the  farthest  star; 
When  never  again  the  battle  strain 
Shall  rack  the  heart  and  sear  the  brain. 
Or  blast  the  body  and  zmth  living  flame. 
Or  simply  leave  if  mutilated — lame. 

A  time  when,  instead  of  destructive  ex- 
plosion. 

We  shall  concentrate  more  on  soil  ero- 
sion. 

And  the  eradication  of  insects  galore—' 

These  pests  that  nibble,  and  dig,  and 
bore; 

Isn't  microbe  disease  enough  threat  to 
life 

Without  this  internecine  strife? 

Does  someone  say:  "Oh  what  a  scream! 
This  jerk  is  peddling  us  a  dream!" 
Well,  dreams  should  have  their  rightftd 

due. 
For,  prior  to  fourteen-ninety-two, 
The  land  of  our  paternity 
Was  such  a  dream  in  the  Western  Sea! 

For  Christian  Graces 

By  Robert  W.  Weidner 

O  God,  beneath  whose  guiding  hand 

The  world   of  men   and   years   gives 
szvay. 
We  pray  tliat  Thou-  wilt  help  us  stand 

Upon  the  rock  of  faith  today. 
Life's  turmoil  and  its  doubts  assail. 

Mankind  is  moved  to  awe  and  fear — 
In  Thee  our  hope  zvill  still  prevail. 

We  knozv  that  Thou  art  ever  near. 

Vouchsafe  to  us,  0  Lord,  zve  pray 

A  charity  of  thought  and  deed; 
Grant  us  throughout  life's  deznous  way 

The  armor  of  a  Christian  creed. 
Lord,     guide     our    pathways     through 
earth's  night 

In  faith,  in  hope  and  charity — 
Let  us  reflect  our  Master's  light 

Through  time  and  all  eternity. 
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Theme  ; 


First  Sunday 

The  Atom  Bomb  and  the  Future 


Call  to  Worship:  "O  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations. 
Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  Thou  hadst  formed  the  earth 
and  the  world :  Even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  Thou  art  God." 

Hymn  :  "O  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past"  (Hymnal,  Army  and  Navy,  No.  218) 

Prayer  :  Led  by  chaplain 

Scripture  Reading:  Psalm  91 

Offering  and  Announcements 

Hymn  :  "Saviour  Like  a  Shepherd"  {Hymnal,  No.  402) 

Talk  based  on  "Concerning  the  Atom  Bomb"  (See  page  7) 

Questions  for  Discussion  : 

1.  In  what  ways  vuill  the  release  of  atomic  energy  change  the  world? 

2.  How  can  the  atomic  ho^nb  and  the  use  of  atomic  energy  be  used 
to  strengthen  peace  instead  of  creating  fear  which  might  lead  to  war? 

3.  In  discussing  the  atotnic  bomb  and  its  use  what  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity should  be  kept  in  fnindf 

Hymn  :  "Eternal  Father  Strong  to  Save"  (Hymnal,  No.  216) 

Benediction  :  "The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you :  the  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine 

upon  you,  the  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  His  countenance  upon  you  and  give  you  peace. 

Amen." 

Second  Sunday 

Theme:  Moral  Responsibility 

Hymn:  "O  Jesus,  Thou  Art  Standing"  (Hymnal,  Army  and  Navy,  No.  325) 

Scripture  Reading:  John  8:1-11;  Matthew  5:27-28 

Prayer:  (Led  by  service  man  previously  appointed) 

Hymn  :  "Just  as  I  Am"  (Hymnat,  No.  343) 

Talk  based  on  "What's  on  Your  Mind?   (See  page  13) 

Questions  for  Discussion  : 

1.  Should  there  be  a  single  standard  for  sex  behavior  the  same  for 
both  men  and  women? 

2.  Infidelity  is  a  social  •as  •well  as  a  personal  problem:  How  can  it 
be  controlled? 

3.  Is  there  a  difference  between  sexual  promiscuity  and  mere  in- 
dulgence once  in  a  while?  Give  reasons  for  your  position. 

A.  Does  promiscuity  matter  before  one  is  married? 
Hymn  :  "Yield  Not  to  Temptation"  (Hy^nnal,  No.  452) 

Benediction  :  "May  the  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee  while  we  are  absent  one 
from  the  other.  Amen." 
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Third  Sunday 

^heme:  You  and  Your  Future 
Call  to  Worship 

Hymns  :  "Now  the  Day  Is  Over"  (Hymnal,  Army  and  Navy,  No.  170) 
"God  Moves  in  a  Mysterious  Way"  {Hymnal,  No.  225) 

Scripture  Reading:  Proverbs  15:1-10 

Prayer  :  By  leader 

Hymn  :  "Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer"  (Hymnal,  No.  349) 

Offering  and  Announcements 

Talk  based  on  That  Old  Gang — In  a  New  World  (See  page  20) 

1.  How  can  veterans  exercise  their  great  pozver  as  a  group,  for  last- 
ing peace  and  social  responsibility  f 

2.  What  relationship  should  the  church  have  to  veterans*  organiza- 
tions? 

3.  Hovif  can  a  service  man  prepare  himself  for  return  to  civilian  life? 

4.  What   more   should   the   government   or   the   church   do   for    the 
returning  veteran? 

Hymn  :  "We've  a  Story  to  Tell  to  the  Nations"  (Hymnal,  No.  464) 

Benediction  :   "And  now  may  the  blessing  of  God  the  Father,  the   Son  and  the 

Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  and  remain  with  you  now  and  evermore.  Amen." 

Fourth  Sunday 

Theme:  Moral  Courage 

Hymn:  "Ancient  of  Days"  (Hymnal,  Army  and  Navy,  No.  191) 

Prayer:  "O  God,  we  know  the  paths  wherein  our  feet  should  press.  Across  our 

hearts  are  written  thy  decrees ;  yet  now,  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  bless  with  more 

than  these.  Grant  us  the  strength  to  labor  as  we  know.  Give  us  the  purpose  and  the 

will  to  build  above  the  deep  intent,  to  do  Thy  will." 

Hymn  :  "Spirit  of  God,  Descend  upon  My  Heart"  (Hymnal,  No.  230) 

Scripture  Reading:  Ephesians  6:1-17 

Hymn  :  "The  Son  of  God  Goes  Forth  to  War"  (Hymnal  No.  444) 

Talk  based  on  "Good  Soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ"  (See  page  17) 

Questions  for  Discussion  : 

1.  How  can  a  person  obtain  moral  courage? 

2.  What  place  do  companions  hold  in  helping  a  persmv  strengthen/' 
moral  decision? 

3.  Discuss  the  place  prayer  shoidd  have  in  developing  moral  cowagef 

4.  Give  the  attributes  of  a  "soldier  of  Christ." 
Hymn:  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers"  (Hymnal,  No.  442) 

Benediction  :  "Now  unto  Him  who  Is  eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible,  the  only  just  and 
allwise  God,  be  glory  and  honor,  dominion  and  power  now  and  evermore.  Amen." 


He :  Why  is  a  wedding  ring  like  a 
tourniquet  ? 

She :  Because  it  also  stops  the  cir- 
culation. 

♦         * 

An  ensign  had  been  giving  a  certain 
blonde  the  once  over — about  a  dozen 
times — at  a  party.  Finally  he  moved 
over  to  her. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "I'm  with  the 
United  States  Navy,  whom  are  you 
with?" 

♦ 

A  little  man  walked  to  the  box  office, 
bought  a  ticket  and  went  in.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  returned,  bought  an- 
other ticket  and  again  went  inside.  Three 
times  the  same  thing  happened.  By  the 
fourth  time  the  girl  in  the  box  office 
was  completely  perplexed  and  asked: 
"Why  do  you  keep  buying  tickets  to  go 
into  the  theater?" 

"It's  not  my  fault,"  replied  the  little 
man.  "They  keep  tearing  tliem  up  every 
time  I  go  inside." 

Have  you  heard  the  new  tune: 
"Don't  get  too  close  to  the  fan  with 
your  wig  on.  Grandpa,  you're  too  old 
to  be  blowing  your  top?" 


Prof,  of  Zoology:  "What  insect  lives 
on  the  least  food?" 

Bright  Pupil:  "The  moth.  It  eats 
holes." 

♦ 

A  farmer  who  had  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  the  sticks  retired  and  moved  into 
town.  On  the  first  morning  in  the  new 
home  his  wife  said: 

"Well,  pa,  it's  about  time  you  started 
the  fire." 

"Not  me,"  he  replied,  nestling  down 
deeper  into  bed.  "We  might  just  as  well 
start  now  to  get  used  to  all  these  city 
contraptions.  Telephone  to  the  fire  de- 
partment." 

A  cub  reporter  assigned  to  cover  a 
high-school  play,  contrived  this  master- 
piece : 

"The  auditorium  was  filled  with  ex- 
pectant mothers,  eagerly  awaiting  the 
appearance  of  their  children." 

Bus  driver :  "Please  move  back, 
folks.  Full  course  dinner  being  served 
in  the  rear." 

"Yeah?"  cried  a  man  halfway  back. 
"What's  on  the  menu?" 

From  far  back  a  little  old  lady  hidden 
by  three  big  men  answered,  "Squash." 

GI :  "Sergeant,  can't  I  take  a  little 
time  off  and  rest  a  bit?  My  head  is 
spinning  around  and  around  and  it 
seems  like  the  ceiling  is  coming  down 
on  me." 

Sgt. :  "Here,  take  this  rag  and  wipe 
the  dust  off  the  rafters  as  they  come 
around." 


OFFICERS  &  STAFF  OF  THE  SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 
G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  Chairman;  Daniel  A.  Poling  and  Frederick  L.  Fagley,  Vice-chairman;  Ed- 
ward D.   Grant,   Chairman  of  Adtn.   Comm. ;   J.   C.   Penney,   Treasurer;   Ivan   M.   Gould,   General 
Secretary;  Carroll  M.  Wright,  Executive  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer;  Clarence  W.  Hall, 
Editor  of  Publications;  R.  M.  Elmquist,  Asst.  Editor  of  Publications 
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JEZEBEL, 

The     Infamous 


I  Religious  News 


A  NAME  of  infamy'  is  that  of  Jezebel,  the  story  of  whose  life  is  told  in  the 
second  book  of  Kings.  She  stands  for  the  incarnation  of  all  the  evil  of  which 
woman  is  capable.  Her  conduct  with  regard  to  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  shows  her 
influence  over  her  weak  and  wicked  husband,  Ahab.  The  vineyard  was  inherited 
by  Naboth  from  his  father,  and  he  would  not  give  it  up.  Jezebel  brought  false 
charges  against  Naboth,  accusing  him  of  blaspheming  Cod  and  the  king,  and 
after  the  sentence  of  stoning  him  to  death  had  been  carried  out,  she  took  possession 
of  the  vineyard  for  her  husband. 

Elijah  the  prophet  heard  what  had  been  done  and  he  appeared  before  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  prophesying  that  the  dogs  would  lick  Ahab's  blood  as  they  had  done 
at  the  spot  where  Naboth  died.  Turning  to  Jezebel,  he  foretold  that  the  dogs 
should  eat  her  body  by  the  walls  of  Jezreel. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Israelites  at  this  time  was  Jehu,  commander  of  the 
chariots.  He  had  fought  valiantly  against  the  forces  of  Joram  and  had  slain  their 
leader,  Jezreel.  As  he  approached  the  town,  Jezebel,  decked  herself  in  all  her 
finery  and  waited  at  a  window  to  greet  his  arrival.  (She  had  forgotten  the  fate 
Elijah  forecast  would  befall  her.)  As  Jehu  entered  the  gate,  she  called  to  him,  but 
Jehu  only  cried  out  loudly,  *'Who  is  on  my  side?**  and  commanded  the  servants 
standing  near  Jezebel  to  "throw  her  down."  So  they  cast  her  to  the  ground  and 
the  dogs  ate  her  flesh,  as  Elijah  had  predicted. 
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